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| alge TRADE during 1947 


was marked by the apparent para- 
dox of abnormally high imports into 
most foreign countries over the greater 
part of the year, combined with a spread- 
ing tide of new official restrictions on the 
importation of products regarded as not 
entirely essential. In many countries, 
these restrictions apply especially to pur- 
chases from countries where payment 
needs to be made in dollars. 

To a considerable extent, this situation 
was brought on by the disappointing 
slowness in European economic recovery 
and financial stabilization, which was 
aggravated by the severe weather, crop 
failures, and work stoppages of the past 
year. The continued unsettled condi- 
tions in various parts of the world, and 
the retarded resumption of trade with 
Germany, Eastern Europe, and the Far 
East, were also contributing factors. In 
quite a number of countries, however, 
particularly in the Western Hemisphere, 
the exceptional volume of their imports 
since the war has itself been partly re- 
sponsible for the restrictive reaction. 
The high rate at which their peoples had 
been buying foreign commodities of vari- 
ous types since the war, well beyond the 
value of their current exports, could 
hardly have continued indefinitely. The 
consequent drain upon the exchange re- 
sources of those countries aroused their 
governments’ concern, and led to the 
adoption of stricter import controls, as 
financial safeguards. 


Spread of Import 
Restrictions 


Some signs of new difficulties had ap- 
peared in a few scattered countries dur- 
ing the spring of 1947, but the wide resort 
of governments to the restriction or 
closer scrutiny of imports of various 
Classes of goods considered dispensable 
did not assume the proportions of a gen- 
eral movement until about mid-year. It 
Spread with especial rapidity after the 
British attempt, beginning in July, to 
make other countries’ holdings of the 
Sterling proceeds from current transac- 
tions again convertible into dollars. The 
unexpectedly heavy run on the British 
dollar holdings that ensued, and the 
forced suspension of sterling converti- 
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Review of 1947 


Part I: General App ‘aisal of Salient Developments 


By Henry CHALMERS, Consultant on Commercial Policy, Department of 


Commerce 








Editor’s Note 


This is the first of a series of three 
articles. It presents a general review of 
the salient developments in the trade re- 
lations of foreign countries during the 
past year, and an analysis of the emerg- 
ing trends in their commercial policies. 

The second article, to appear in next 
week’s issue of ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, will examine more closely the 
developments during 1947 in the trade 
policies and arrangements of the coun- 
tries of Europe, and in the conditions of 
trading with the occupied ex-enemy 
areas, 

The closing article, to appear the fol- 
lowing week, will deal with the trade- 
policy developments during the past year 
in the countries of the British Empire, 
Latin America, and the Far East. 

{ similar review for the preceding 
year appeared in Foreign COMMERCE 
WeekLy for February 8, 1947. 








bility in little over a month, came as a 
general shock. 

It brought widespread realization that 
the disruption of the economies and of 
the commercial potentialities of many 
countries by the war had been greater 
than estimated, and that the expectations 
of an early return to more normal condi- 
tions of international trading had been 
over-optimistic. In quick reaction to 
this realization, many governments took 
steps to protect their own financial posi- 
tions by closer regulation of their foreign 
trade. 

During the early months of the year, 
indeed, a number of governments even in 
Europe had felt warranted in relaxing 
somewhat the licensing controls over 
their foreign commerce which have been 
the rule in so many countries since the 
war. By the close of 1947, however, new 
or tightened controls upon imports had 
been brought into operation in the great 
majority of foreign countries, in both the 
Western and Eastern Hemispheres. 


Salient Developments in the 
Different Regions 


Particularly drastic were the new re- 
strictions on the importation of goods 
of secondary essentiality which have 
come to prevail in all the countries of 


Western and Northern Europe except 
Switzerland, and in practically the entire 
British Empire except the Union of South 
Africa. The sharp curtailments of the 
further purchases of many classes of for- 
eign products ordered by the United 
Kingdom, France, and Canada in the 
fall of 1947 were probably the most pub- 
licized, but they formed only part of a 
long series of such actions during the 
past year, varying mainly in their sever- 
ity. They apply especially to purchases 
from dollar countries. 

Moreover, most of the European and 
British countries have become anxious 
to attain a closer balance in the annual 
value of their exchanges of merchandise 
with their various trading partners. 
Many of these governments have indi- 
cated their intention of favoring the im- 
portation of particular products from 
those sources where there would be in- 
volved least drain upon their foreign ex- 
change, and of directing their exports 
more to those markets where payment 
can be had in “hard” currency, that is 
usable for purchases anywhere. To im- 
prove their over-all balance of interna- 
tional payments, a number of these gov- 
ernments are also working on various 
means for bringing about an increase in 
the volume of their countries’ exports, 
often at the cost of restricting the quan- 
tities of certain national products made 
available to their own people. 

Several of the Latin American Repub- 
lics which had developed extensive trade 
relations with the countries of Europe, 
especially with the United Kingdom, felt 
keenly this deterioration in the Euro- 
pean commercial potentialities. For the 
majority of the countries of Latin Amer- 
ica, however, the trade difficulties that 
developed during the year came chiefly 
as the result of their own heavy excess 
of imports over exports since the close 
of the war. By the later months of 1947, 
all but certain of the Caribbean and Cen- 
tral American countries had in opera- 
tion tighter controls over their imports 
than at the beginning of the year. Mex- 
ico and several of the South American 
countries have brought into effect wide 
increases in their import duties, partly 
for the protection of local producers. 
Chiefly, however, the new measures have 
taken the form of close selectivity as to 
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which classes of foreign products were 
to be licensed for admission, or which 
were to be entitled to the means for pay- 
ment promptly or at favorable rates of 
exchange. 

In the countries of Eastern Europe, 
foreign trade has since the war been 
subject to a high degree of governmental 
direction, and in some cases to direct 
government buying and selling. During 
the past year, they were exceptionally 
active in the negotiation of agreements 
designed to bring about a closer orienta- 
tion of their trade relations, over the 
long run, both toward the Soviet Union 
and toward each other. It was observed, 
however, that those Eastern European 
countries which had already rebuilt ac- 
tive commercial relations with the West- 
ern Countries took steps during 1947 to 
intensify them, and that most of the 
others sought to negotiate agreements 
with the countries of Western Europe 
for exchanges of the distinctive products 
which each was able to supply now or in 
the near future. 

The year saw little abatement of the 
highly unsettled conditions in a number 
of important areas of the Far East, 
notably China and the Netherlands In- 
dies, which have held back the full re- 
sumption of foreign trading with them. 
The setting up of the Dominions of India 
and Pakistan has thus far not altered 
the former system of trade regulation, 
although, as in the sterling areas gener- 
ally, control of imports was again tight- 
ened here, and also in Burma and Malaya. 
The Philippine Republic continued ex- 
ceptional, in its absence of import restric- 
tions and in the return of practically all 
foreign trade to private channels. 

A substantial beginning was made dur- 
ing the past year toward the limited re- 
sumption of private trade with Germany 
and Japan, under license from the local 
officials, within the conditions set by the 
occupying military governments. Fur- 
ther steps are under consideration to fa- 
cilitate the flow to world markets of the 
products for which their countries had 
been important sources of supply, and at 
the same time to increase their ability to 
pay for their own imports. so as to hasten 
the restoration of the German and Jap- 
anese economies to a self-supporting 
basis. 


Motives in Recent Trade 
Restrictions 


The recent adoption of import curbs 
by so many countries has seldom reflected 
changed attitudes by the peoples of those 
countries about the desirability of ob- 
taining imported goods. Nor has it usu- 
ally indicated a voluntary shift in gov- 
ernmental policy toward greater eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. In most of the 
Latin American countries and several of 
the European neutrals, reports do indi- 
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Statistical Note 


The following basic facts regarding 
the state of world trade are presented as 
background for this analysis of current 
trade-policy trends. 

The data now available on the imports 
and exports of the principal countries for 
1947 indicate that, as a whole, world 
commerce attained a substantially higher 
value during the past year than in 1946. 
After allowing for price rises, it is esti- 
mated that the total volume of goods 
moving in international trade during the 
first half of 1947 was at an annual rate of 
between 10 and 20 percent greater than 
in 1946, although there was some decline 
from that level during the later months 
of the year. The volume of world com- 
merce would appear to have risen during 
1947 to slightly above the prewar level, 
and, because of the higher prices, the 
value of the trade last year was greatly 
above that of the prewar period. 

The exports and imports of individual 
countries since the war have been con- 
siderably different from the prewar pat- 
tern, in size, composition, and direction. 
The trade of the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere and of several of the Euro- 
pean neutrals has been well above their 
prewar height, while that of most of the 
war-disrupted countries of Europe and 
Asia is still markedly below prewar. 

On the basis of the record for the first 
11 months of 1947, United States mer- 
chandise exports for the year are esti- 
mated at $14,500,000,000, an all-time 
high, and United States imports at 
$5,500,000,000. The United States has 
recently had a marked surplus of exports 
over imports with most foreign countries, 
and especially with the countries of 
Europe. During the prewar period of 
1936 to 1938, when prices were substan- 
tially lower, United States exports aver- 
aged about $3,000,000,000 a year and im- 
ports about $2,500,000,000. 

Full information regarding the foreign 
trade of the United States during 1947 
and, so far as obtainable, also of foreign 
countries, is now being compiled by the 
Department of Commerce for early 
publication. 








cate that the postwar satisfaction of the 
deferred demand for many consumer 
goods has been pretty well completed. In 
various lines of merchandise, a number of 
those markets are understood to be even 
overstocked. That condition is still very 
remote in most countries outside the 
Western Hemisphere, however, and in al- 
most all countries the demand for equip- 
ment and materials for restoring and ex- 
panding local production and transport 
continues strong, often exceeding the 
supplies likely to become available for 
some time. In fact, several governments 
have expressed regret when announcing 
that some investment projects would 
have to be postponed or contracted be- 
cause they required large outlays for im- 
ported capital goods, which they did not 
feel the country could now afford. 

The prime motive of most governments 
which have recently tightened up on im- 
ports has been to readjust their countries’ 


general buying programs to their reduced 
ability to pay for all the foreign O00 
desired, with the proceeds from Current 
exports and with other means now ayaij. 
able. In only a few countries, notably jp 
Latin America, has the desire to foster 
local production of similar goods ap. 
peared as a primary motive in their 
recent restrictions upon the importation 
of particular foreign products. The 
temporary curbs on imports for conseryg. 
tion of exchange may have an incidentg) 
protective effect, but its importange 
would depend upon how long and hoy 
steadily the restrictions are kept in ef. 
fect. It has been observed that the make. 
up of the restricted lists and of the 
categories of varying priority is Subject | 
to frequent change. 

The size of the gap between the tota) 
imports and total exports of individua) 
countries has varied considerably. Under 
the unusual postwar conditions, however, 
that alone has often not been the meas. 
ure of a country’s problem in carrying on 
its foreign trade. The strain upon the 
foreign exchange resources of many 
countries has been intensified by the 
commercial and financial difficulties of 
other countries with which they had im- 
porvant trading relations. For practically , 
none of the war-ravaged countries has 
yet regained the level of production that 
allows a sufficient exportable surplus to 
pay for its current import needs. More- 
over, with the notable exception of the 
Philippine Republic, they have not yet 
reached that stage of financial stability 
that would make their currencies freely 
convertible into other moneys. 

As a result, a country that has shipped 
goods to one of the war-disrupted coun- 
tries to a greater value than that of the 
goods it has received from that country 
in return finds that it is holding, for that 
much of its exports, either an intentional 
credit that is not payable for some time, 
or a balance in a foreign currency that is 
not readily acceptable elsewhere. In 
either case, it has to that extent reduced 
its ability to settle for its own import bal- 
ances from third countries, or to make 
new purchases where desired goods are 
obtainable. 

Canada constitutes a striking instance 
of this character. The value of its over- 
all exports since the war has consistently 
been exceeding that of its imports. But 
so large a part of its shipments to Euro- 
pean countries has been on credit, or has 
yielded only balances in inconvertible 
currencies, that the Canadian Govern- 
ment has had to keep drawing heavily 
upon its usable reserves to help pay for 
its traditional import balance from the 
United States, and finally found itself 
obliged, late in 1947, to resort to drastic 
restrictions on its imports. 

It is partly to minimize strains of this 
character that a number of European 
and British countries are now trying to 
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direct more of their exports to particular 
markets, which either are in a position to 
supply in return goods of the types par- 
ticularly desired, or which can pay in 
dollars or other “hard” currency that is 
usable for purchases anywhere. Con- 
versely, they are trying to shift the 
source of imports, wherever possible, 
either to those countries which can be 
paid in the same currency, as in the case 
of the sterling areas, or from which ad- 
ditional goods can be obtained against 
earlier export balances to them, without 
calling for further outlays of foreign 
exchange. When taking such action, the 
governments have often been at pains to 
disavow any intentional policy of dis- 
crimination against the goods or markets 
of particular countries, and to point to 
the compulsions upon them arising from 
the differing state of their trade balances 
with the various countries, and of their 
holdings of the other countries’ cur- 
rencies. 

The tightened import controls of the 
past year have usually been put forward 
as temporary measures to meet an emer- 
gency. However, unless bold and con- 
certed action is taken before long to offset 
the lagging progress toward economic re- 
covery and stability, especially on the 
part of the war-disrupted countries of 
Europe, the conditions which prompted 
the recent wide resort to new trade re- 
strictive Measures May well call for most 
of them to continue in operation for some 
time to come, even in some of the coun- 
tries outside of Europe. In fact, at the 
opening of 1948, the governments of a 
number of countries were contemplating 
further restraints upon their imports, 
through increased duties, quantitative 
restrictions, or other means.’ 


Dollar Shortage or Production 
Shortage? 


Inasmuch as the present trade difficul- 
ties and restrictions of most countries 
arise Mainly from financial limitations, 
especially in their relations with the 
Major countries of the Western Hemis- 
phere, the situation has been rather su- 
perficially described as one of “dollar 
shortage." As sometimes used, that term 
appears to imply a failure on the part of 
the supplying countries to conduct their 
affairs so that prospective customers have 
command of sufficient dollars to make the 
desired purchases. Actually, total im- 





‘While the new import restrictions recently 
introduced by the various countries are cut- 
ting down the volume of new orders being 
placed abroad, their practical effects in cur- 


tailing the actual movements of goods are 
often not apparent until some months after 
their issue. This is due to the fact that large 


quantities of goods are usually en route or 
covered by firm prior order or import permit 
at the time, and that exemption or special 
Consideration is commonly granted for such 
goods, 
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portations into the United States and 
Canada, the two principal “dollar coun- 
tries,”” have been running well above the 
prewar rate, even when allowance is 
made for price rises. Significantly, how- 
ever, the volumes of goods that have been 
obtainable from the Eastern Hemisphere 
countries, especially those of Europe, 
have been considerably below the prewar 
rate. 

The fundamental difficulty in the pres- 
ent world trade situation has arisen pri- 
marily from the serious imbalance be- 
tween the different countries, following 
the war, in their relative productivity and 
financial resources. Particularly strik- 
ing has been the unprecedented demand 
upon the productive capacity of certain 
countries of the Western Hemisphere, 
where the measure of purchasing ability 
is expressed in terms of dollars (U.S. or 
Canadian) or in currencies readily con- 
vertible into dollars (e. g., Cuban pesos). 
The so-called dollar shortage being 
complained of by many countries is thus 
seen rather as an indication of the in- 
sufficiency of their own production avail- 
able for export, plus other means of pay- 
ment, in relation to their current import 
needs. It is consequently the result, 
rather than the cause, of their inability 
to pay for all their desired imports from 
the “dollar countries,” which happen to 
be those in the best position to supply 
them. 

This imbalance in current resources 
has been accentuated by the fact that 
the import requirements of so many 
countries for replenishment and reha- 
bilitation after the war have been ab- 
normally high. In the case of most of 
the war-disrupted countries of Europe 
and Asia, the difficulty of meeting their 
exceptionally large need for commodities 
of many kinds has been rendered more 
acute by the disappointingly slow recov- 
ery in local production, especially of 
food, and in the general stabilization of 
their domestic economies. The exports 
of those countries during 1947 were still 
running considerably below imports, and 
their other prewar sources of foreign 
income were greatly reduced. 

Moreover, despite the cuts that have 
been made since the war in the external 
value of the currencies of various of the 
countries of Continental Europe and of 
the Far East, considerable uncertainty is 
still felt as to the ultimate exchange value 
of many of them, especially in the case of 
those countries whose political position is 
unsettled or whose domestic economy is 
still far out of balance. Consequently, 
other countries, when unable to obtain 
from these countries equivalent return 
for their exports in goods particularly de- 
sired, have been anxious to avoid accu- 
mulating credit balances in currencies of 
doubtful stability or which are blocked 
from use elsewhere. Various countries in 
Europe and the Western Hemisphere 


have, in fact, not only been requiring the 
settlement of all trade balances at the 
end of stated periods in dollars or other 
“hard” currencies, but have been insist- 
ing upon partial payment in dollars for 
some of the essential commodities they 
supply. 


Shrinkage in Means of Covering 


Trade Deficits 


The difficulty of many countries in 
maintaining the volume of their imports 
has been increased by the fact that the 
alternative means which have been avail- 
able to them during earlier postwar years 
for covering their trade deficits had 
shrunken considerably by the latter part 
of 1947. Shipping, foreign investments, 
tourists’ expenditures, and other prewar 
sources of alternative foreign income, 
which used to be so important to various 
European countries in balancing their in- 
ternational accounts, have recently been 
yielding only a fraction of their former 
amounts. 

The governmental credits in various 
forms that had been extended by certain 
of the more prosperous countries during 
1945 and 1946, especially to the former 
belligerent countries of Europe, and 
which had made possible a substantial 
part of the importations of those coun- 
tries since the close of the war, had to be 
drawn on in increasing volume in 1947. 
Thus, whereas 20 percent of the total 
U. S. exports of goods and services dur- 
ing 1946 were financed through credits, 
by the second quarter of 1947 foreign 
countries on the average had to draw 
upon credits to cover fully one-third of 
their purchases from the United States, 
and for certain individual countries the 
proportion was very much higher. It is 
not surprising that, by the latter months 
of 1947, most foreign countries found 
their unused credits approaching exhaus- 
tion. 

The quantities of goods going abroad 
as relief supplies and gift shipments and 
as other unilateral transfers, which had 
accounted for another 20 percent of 
United States exports in the preceding 
year, represented a much smaller propor- 
tion of United States exports in 1947, 
after the tapering off of UNRRA. A large 
part of the recent unilateral transfers 
have consisted of deliveries of basic es- 
sentials to the occupied areas. The 
United States foreign-relief program of 
1947, which was the principal successor 
to UNRRA, was confined to Austria, 
Greece, Italy, and Trieste. The emer- 
gency relief program for France, Italy, 
and Austria, approved by Congress in 
December, is intended to cover the ship- 

ment to those countries of the minimum 
requirements of food, fuel, and similar es- 
sentials for the next few months, pend- 
ing the working out of longer-range 
plans. 





Most countries which had reserves of 
gold and foreign exchange, or which had 
accumulated them during the war, have 
since been drawing upon them at an 
increasing rate to cover their current 


trade deficits. The foreign sales of gold 
to the United States and net drawings on 
official dollar balances during the first 
half of 1947 came to more than the 
amount for all of 1946. By late 1947, the 
principal countries known to be holding 
such reserves over the minimum needed 
to back their currencies or to finance 
their current flow of international trade 
were reduced to: Switzerland, Portugal, 
and Turkey; South Africa; the Philip- 
pine Republic; and Cuba, Venezuela, 
Uruguay, and Argentina. 

A number of foreign countries have 
resorted during the past year to requiring 
their citizens and enterprises to register 
their foreign-held balances and other 
assets, and to place them at the disposal 
of their governments, in return for the 
equivalent in domestic currency. The 
proceeds of such liquidations of foreign 
assets as are known to have taken place 
have apparently relieved the balance-of- 
payments position of those countries in 
only small measure. 

The funds for reconstruction and de- 
velopment projects and to tide govern- 
ments over temporary deficits in their 
balance of payments, which the Interna- 
tional Bank and the International Mone- 
tary Fund, respectively, have felt war- 
ranted in advancing during 1947, have 
helped importantly in particular situa- 
tions. The number of countries involved, 
however, has thus far been small. 

In addition to the United States, a 
number of other governments have ex- 
tended substantial trade credits since the 
war, in support of their own exports and 
to help other countries to obtain needed 
imports for which they were not yet able 
to pay. Most notable in this regard have 
been Canada, Sweden, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, Argentina, and Brazil. By latter 
1947, however, almost all of these leading 
governments found themselves overex- 
tended, and made it known that they 
were not in a position to grant any fur- 
ther trade credits. In fact, they had 
become concerned over the inadequacy of 
their reduced exchange reserves to cover 
their own current import needs. 


Prospects for Moderation of 
Trade-Restrictive Trend 


It has become clear that, before a wide 
restoration of more normal trading and 
payment arrangements can be expected, 
especially on the part of most countries 
of Europe and Asia, considerable progress 
would have to be made in their rehabilita- 
tion. The volume of their production 
and of their exports would need to be in- 
creased, their current needs for food and 
other essentials more fully satisfied from 
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domestic sources, the values of their cur- 
rencies stabilized, and, in general, favor- 
able conditions restored for the freer ex- 
changes of goods and settlement of bal- 
ances with other countries. The past 
year has witnessed a good deal of earnest 
planning and courageous effort in these 
directions on the part of various coun- 
tries. Particularly notable for the degree 
of planned cooperative utilization of joint 
resources toward common recovery was 
the program developed by the 16 coun- 
tries of Western Europe which conferred 
at Paris during the summer of 1947, under 
stimulus from the United States. 

Increasingly, however, opinion has 
grown that the action which the United 
States would be prepared to undertake 
would be the decisive factor in the prog- 
ress of the general recovery program, 
especially in tiding over certain war-dis- 
rupted countries until their own recu- 
perative efforts, individually and jointly, 
have had time to work out and to bring 
results, and in assisting them to rebuild 
and expand their productive and trad- 
ing capacities. During that recovery 
period, the ability of certain of those 
countries to maintain their importations 
at high level, even of the more essential 
types of products, and to avoid resort to 
greater discrimination against American 
commerce, will apparently depend largely 
upon the magnitude of the shipments to 
them which the United States may fur- 
nish or finance beyond their current 
ability to pay. 


The Marshall Plan and Inter- 
national Trade Prospects 


If the “Marshall Plan’—under Con- 
gressional consideration at time of writ- 
ing—should be substantially adopted, 
considerable quantities of goods would be 
supplied during the next few years, 
under loans or other special arrange- 
ments, to the countries of Europe that are 
ready to participate in the cooperative 
program for European recovery. Insofar 
as the United States, by goods and funds, 
thus reinforces the program for self-help 
and reciprocal assistance on the part of 
European countries agreed to at the Paris 
Conference of 1947, and as those coun- 
tries progress toward economic recovery 
and general stability, the basic pressures 
causing the recent spread of restrictive 
and arbitrary trade controls will have 
been relieved in the region where they 
have been most acute. 

Considering that the countries involved 
in the European Recovery Program have 
normally accounted for nearly one-half 
of world trade, as they regain their ability 
to pay their own way, and in currencies 
acceptable for purchases anywhere, the 
present trade difficulties in other regions 
should also be eased. In fact, since it is 
contemplated that an appreciable portion 
of the commodities to be furnished, 


especially of those in short supply, shall 
be procured wherever obtainable Outside 
the United States, other countries in the 
Western Hemisphere and _ elsewherp 
would be benefiting directly from the very 
initiation of this program, in the way of 
both larger markets and a more ample 
supply of dollars. Moreover, as the pap. 
ticipating European countries are helpeq 
to increase their productivity, more goods 
would be becoming available for export 
markets; thus, countries outside of 
Europe could be gainers in two ways | 
They would have additional sources a] 
supply for their import requirements: | 
and would not need to send so much of 
their export products to Europe on credit | 
or against unusable currencies. 

The events of the past year have dem. 
onstrated vividly how deterioration jp 
the trade and financial position of one 
group of countries can create difficulties 
for various other countries with which 
they have important commercial relg- 
tions. Conversely, if the European Re. 
covery Program is even substantially suc. 
cessful, it should be bringing about con- 
ditions favorable to the relaxation of re. 
strictions on international trade and 
payments also on the part of countries 
in other regions. 


Geneva Trade Agreement and 
the ITO Charter 


Despite the present preoccupation of 
most countries with their immediate for- 
eign-trade difficulties and their recent 
resort to increasingly restrictive meas- 
ures, the past year saw marked evidence 
of a widespread recognition that it was 
desirable to work out long-term princi- 
ples and programs, to be ready when 
relaxation of the current transitional 
pressures allows governments greater 
freedom of choice in their trade policies. 

Representatives of 23 countries par- 
ticipated in the simultaneous negotia- 
tions held in Geneva in the summer of 
1947 for the reduction of trade barriers 
in all forms. Eighteen of them also 
agreed upon a draft charter for an In- 
ternational Trade Organization, through 
which the member countries are to Co- 
operate in bringing into general opera- 
tion a detailed code of international con- 
duct that is designed to promote trade 
expansion and economic development on 
a mutually advantageous basis. At the 
full International Conference on Trade 
and Employment, convened by the 
United Nations at Habana toward the 
close of the year, the Geneva group was 
joined by 40 additional countries, for the 
purpose of perfecting and adopting a 
definitive charter for the ITO in a form 
that would command wide adherence. 

The first step taken thus far toward 
implementing this broad program has 
been the bringing into provisional op- 
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sightly shops with modern structures; re- 
moval of esplanades which interfere with 
traffic, and modernization of electric and 
telephone installations. 

Inquiries in connection with this pro- 
gram should be addressed to Henri Des- 
champs, President, Chamber of Com- 
merce of Haiti, P. O. A-139, Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti. 


Bid Deadline on German 
Patents Extended 


Extension of the period for submitting 
preliminary bids on a lot of 267 German- 
owned patents offered for public sale has 
been announced by the Swedish Foreign 
Capital Control Office in Stockholm. 
(See announcement of the sale in the 
January 24 issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY.) The new deadline is reported 
to be March 15, 1948. 

As stated in the original announce- 
ment, copies of a list showing the cate- 
gories in which the patents are grouped 
are available on request from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Bolivia Extends Date for 
Bids on Stamps 


Bids for two issues of stamps desired 
by the Bolivian Ministry of Public Works 
and Communications will be received un- 
til February 15, 1948, thus extending by 
15 days the original deadline of January 
30. (See announcement of invitation to 
bid in the January 31 issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY.) 

In reporting this extension, the Amer- 
ican Embassy at La Paz indicates that 
most of the finer details, such as specific 
colors and designs to be used, will be 
worked out after the contract has been 
awarded. Consequently, it is thought 
that interested United States firms will 
have sufficient time to submit bids. 


New Date for Bids on 
Phone System Announced 


February 28, 1948, has been set as the 
new closing date for bids in connection 
with a telephone system to be installed 
in Quezaltenango, Guatemala, according 
to a report from the American Embassy 
in Guatemala City. 

For details on the project, interested 
firms are referred to an announcement 
appearing on page 8 of the January 17 
issue Of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Warehouse Building for 
Tangier Port Company 


The Tangier (Morocco) Port Company 
has invited bids for the construction of a 
steel, concrete, and tile warehouse in 
Tangier Inner Harbor. The projected 
structure is to measure 66.3 by 16 meters 


inside by 4.5 meters to the bottom of the 
roof truss, and have a floor area of 1,060 
square meters. Bids will be received 
through March 31, 1948. 

Two sets of plans and specifications 
(in French) are available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Additional copies may 
be obtained by interested American con- 
struction companies from the Director, 
Société du Port de Tanger, 6 Rue de 
Portugal, Tangier, Morocco, upon pres- 
entation of adequate references and in- 
formation as to ability to perform this 
type of work. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Dr. Thomas John Connelley, 
representing Martin & Co. (Surgical) Pty 
Ltd. (importer, exporter, manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer, jobber/factor, sales/in- 
dent agent), 104 Hunter Street, Sydney, is 
interested in surgical equipment, and in ob- 
taining new agencies for fountain pens, pen- 
cils, hair brushes, combs, electric razors, and 
smokers’ pipes. Scheduled to arrive during 
February, via New York City, for a visit of 
2 months. U. S. address: c/o Australian 
Trade Commissioner, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Rochester 
(N. Y.), Chicago, and San Francisco 

2. Chile—Domingo Santa Maria S. C., rep- 
resenting Garrido, Garcia Burr y Cia.,S. A.C 
(importer, wholesaler, manufacturer, com- 
mission merchant, sales/indent agent), Calle 
Phillips 40, Casilla 3284, Santiago, seeKs 
sources of machinery and equtpment used 
in the construction of modern reinforced- 
concrete buildings, and in equipment for 
handling and conveying building materials 
Scheduled to arrive January 23, via New York 
City for a month's visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Westinghouse Electric International Co., 40 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Troy, and Jersey City. 

3. Czechoslovakia—Dr. Josef Hasek, repre- 
senting Hasek-Trading Co. (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, Commission merchant, 
sales/indent agent), 13 Ul. 28. rijna, Prague 
I, is interested in representing manufactur- 
ers only of the following lines: basic chemi- 
cals (organic pigments, carbon black, gilson- 
ite asphalt, resins, molding powders, vitamin 
A), nacre for coating imitation pearls, dyes 
for textile industry, tires, graphite electrodes, 
colored metals, and various investment goods 
for Czechoslovak industries. Also, he wishes 
to export to the United States tertiles (linen, 
cotton eyelet, toweling, poplins), artificial 
flowers, jewelry (pearls, buttons) ,glass,china, 
ceramics, toys, and musical instruments, 
leather and cotton gloves, shoes (especially 
for sports) , vanadium chrome tools (flat keys, 
etc.), and machine to clean clover seeds. He 
is now in the United States until February 
25. U.S. address: Ambassador Hotel, Park 
Avenue and Fifty-first Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Cleveland, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Houston, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, and New York. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, January 24.) 

4. Denmark—O. E Petri, representing 
Medicinalco A/S. (importer, exporter, whole- 
saler, manufacturer), 37 Prags Blvd., Copen- 
hagen S., seeks a well-established agent or 
distributor familiar with both hospital and 
beauty-shop trade (and preferably in the New 
York area) for a new-type massage machine. 


Scheduled to arrive February 15, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Ratin Laboratory, Inc., 116 


Broad Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, and San Francisco, ~ 

5. Ecuador—Greta Katz, representing Sam. 
uel Katz—“OPTICUM” (importer, retaile 
wholesaler), 713 Olmedo (P. O. Box 89) 
Quito, wishes to contact manufacturers ot 
optical materials and equipment. Scheduleq 
to arrive about February 15, via Miami, fo, 
a visit of 2months. U.S. address: Hote] Pica. 
dilly, 227 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. : 

6. England—G. A. Manwood, representing 
Manwood, Miller & Co., Sandy Lane, Dukin. 
field, Cheshire, is interested in air-condi. 
tioning and plant-ventilating equipment. 
Scheduled to arrive January 31, via New Yor 


City, for a visit of about 2 weeks. U.g | 
address: c/o Consulate General of Great 
Britain, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itin. | 


erary: New York and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

7. India—Madan Shetty, representing Cur. 
rimbhoy Lalljee Sajun & Co. (importer, ex. 
porter, jobber /factor, commission merchant, 
sales/indent agent), Pryke’s Apollo Hotel, 
Apollo Bunder, Fort, Bombay, is interested jn 
shipbuilding, in purchasing surplus ships, 
and in importing a wide variety of agriculty. 
ral machinery. Scheduled to arrive February 
1, via New York City, for a visit of 3 months 
U.S. address: c/o American Express Co. Inc. 
65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary 
New York City. 

8. India—S. Sundra, 
Radio & Engineering Co. (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer, commission mer. 
chant), Connaught Place, New Delhi; Elec- 
tronics Ltd.; S. Sundra & Co. Ltd.; Patiala 
Electronic Industries Ltd., Patiala; Indo 
Overseas Corp., Delhi; and Audio Visual Edu- 
cation Co. Ltd., Delhi, is interested in the 
following: For Globe Radio & Engineering 
Co. and Electronics Ltd.—wireless sets, parts 
and accessories; loudspeaking, broadcasting, 
and intercommunication equipment; sound 
projectors and cameras; studio equipment; 
motors for gramophones; microphones; elec- 
trical goods, , and novelties; elec- 
tric light plants (kerosene, gasoline, or Diesel- 
oil operated); kerosene or electric refriger- 
ators; plants for air-conditioning, X-ray, re- 
frigeratton, air cooling, laboratory prectston 
instruments for scientific and industrial re- 
search; all types of telephones (automatic, 


representing Globe 


accessories 


magneto, wireless) For S. Sundra & Co 
Ltd.—locomotives and railway equipment 
machine tools; heavy machinery, such as 


water turbines, electric power plants, gener- 
ators, Diesel lighting plants, workshop ma- 
chinery, and machinery for manufacturing 
tin-printing machines, tin boxes, packing 
boxes, hunting and fishing equipment. For 
Patiala Electronic Industries Ltd.—arrange 
with reputable United States radio manufac- 
turer for technical assistance, as well as sup- 
ply of machinery and material for manufac- 
turing complete radio sets, suitable for Indian 
climate; also, negotiate with manufacturers 
interested in establishing in India a plant for 
the production of dry batteries. For Indo 
Overseas Corp private and training aircraft 
of all types, including twin-engine for carry- 
ing up to eight passengers; spare parts; trans- 
mitter-receivers for aircraft; communication 
equipment for airdromes; flood-lighting 
equipment, runway lights, and airdrome 
maintenance equipment; loading and unload- 
ing vans for regular air service. For Audio 
Visual Education Co. Ltd.—complete equip- 
ment for 16-mm., studio; 16-mm. silent and 
sound educational and entertainment pitc- 
tures; photographic goods, such as movie and 
still cameras; all kinds of raw film. Mr 
Sundra was scheduled to arrive the end of 
January, to stay for an indefinite period. 
U.S. address: c/o American Express Co., Inc., 
65 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
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World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared on Electronics Ltd., S. Sundra & Co. 
Ltd., Patiala Electronic Industries Ltd., Indo 
Overseas Corp., and Audio Visual Education 
Co. Ltd. 

9, Italy—Dr. Carlo De Angeli, representing 
Instituto De Angeli (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), Via Serio 15, Mi- 
jan, is interested in pharmaceuticals, medi- 
cinal specialties, and chemicals for the man- 
ufacture of pharmaceuticals. Scheduled to 
arrive February 10, via New York City, for a 
month's visit. U.S. address: Waldorf-Asto- 
ria Hotel, Fiftieth Street and Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Wash- 
ington, and Detroit. 

10. Madagascar—France Lagesse, represent- 
ing Albuchet, Cadoux & Cie. (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, sales/indent agent), Rue 
de la Batterie, Tamatave, is interested in ex- 
porting to the United States cloves, vanilla 
beans, raffia, and graphite, and in purchasing 
tertiles, hardware, and general merchandise. 
Scheduled to arrive during February or 
March, via New York City, for a month’s visit. 
U.S. address: c/o Madagascar Agencies, Inc., 
82 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City. 

11. Netherlands—J. A. Ruys, representing 
Ruys Handelsvereeniging N. V. (importer, 
wholesaler), 17 Lange Voorhout, The Hague, 
isinterested in importing office machines into 
the Netherlands. Scheduled to arrive Janu- 
ary 30, for an indefinite period. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Netherlands Chamber of Com- 
merce, 41 East Forty-second Street, New York 
17, N. Y., or Westchester Country Club, Rye, 
M, ¥. 

12. Netherlands—Jacques Emanuel Veer- 
man, Haringvlietstraat 15, Amsterdam, repre- 
senting N. V. Algemeene Textiel- en Leder- 
Industrie Joseph Leyser, Volendam, is inter- 
ested in studying new methods and machines 
in connection with the plastics industry 
Scheduled to arrive February 20, via New York 
City, for a visit of 20 days. U.S. address: c/o 
Mrs, J. Spyer, 90 Bryant Avenue, Embassy 3 E, 
White Plains, N. Y 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


pared 
13. Norway—-Kjell Nielsen, representing 
Hereoya Elektrokjemiske Fabrikker A/S 


(HEFA), Kongensgate 6, Oslo, is interested in 
visiting plants producing chlorine and its 
byproducts, metallurgical products, and mag- 
nesitum. Scheduled to arrive January 23, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address c/o Norwegian Industries 
Commission, 115 Broad Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Pittsburgh and Natrium 
(W. Va.) 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

14. Panama—Adelbert Fastlich, represent- 
ing A. Fastlich, Inc. (importer, wholesaler, 
commission merchant, sales/indent agent), 
161 Avenida Central, (P.O. Box 323), Panama, 
is interested in obtaining agencies for phar- 
maceuticals, paper, plastics, dry goods, glass- 
ware, and general merchandise. Scheduled 
to arrive January 30, via New York City, for 
a month's visit. U.S. address: c/o J. Henry 
Schroder Banking Corp., 46 William Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Bal- 
timore, Washington, and Providence. 


Licensing Opportunities 


15. Italy—Societa per Azioni Metallotecnica 
(manufacturer of radios and acoustic equip- 
ment), 132 Via Francesco Baracca, Florence, 
Seeks an arrangement with similarly engaged 
firms in the U. S., whereby it would manu- 
facture and assemble in Italy for their ac- 
count radios, acoustic equipment, component 
assemblies thereof, etc., from parts and acces- 
Sories furnished by the American firms. 
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Import Opportunities 


16. Denmark—Paul Hughes (export mer- 
chant), 18, Borgergade, Copenhagen, K., of- 
fers to sell any quantity of hand-printed 
linens designed by outstanding Danish art- 
ists, whose names are attached to materials. 
Cloth is 100 percent linen, 110-120 meters in 
length. Samples of linens are available for 
inspection at Commercial Section, Danish 
Consulate General, 24th floor, 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. A copy of the price list 
of hand-printed linens is available upon re- 
quest from Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

17, Egypt—Maurice Coronel & Co. (im- 
porter, wholesaler), 11 Khedive Ismail 
Square, Cairo, wish to export the following 
drugs and plants: ammi visnaga (the seeds 
contain an active principle named visamine) , 
henbane (Hyoscyamus muticus), senna 
(leaves and pods), carcade (hybiscus flowers) , 
colocynth pulp, licorice powder, foenugreek 
(Foenum greecum, contains lactatin factor, 
vitamin L), Lawsonia alba (henna) in leaves 
or powdered leaves, Urginea maritima, 
Chenopodium amprosioides, casia acutifolia, 
Ricinnus communis (high percentage of cas- 
tor oil), Bryonia cretica, linseed. 

18. Egypt—The Egyptian Industries of 
Flax, Rope, Twine, Palm-Yarn and Cotton 
Waste (importer, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
62, Avenue Fouad Ist, Cairo, wish to export 
cotton rope (10-ton lots), in pieces varying 
from 0.25 to 5 meters in length. 

19. England—Abbot Brown & Sons Ltd. 
(manufactures, printers, engravers, and de- 
signers), Barnfleet Works, Fleet Street, 
Beaminster, Dorset, desire to export drafting 
supplies such as pocket rules and protractors, 
(printed or engraved on Ivorine, Perspex, and 
other plastics); dials and scales, engraved in 
plastic materials; plastic advertising show- 
cards. One set of samples are available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Request should specify article de- 
sired. 

20. England—fF. Bibby & Co. (linen thread 
merchants, agents, and exporters), Lune Mill, 
Sidney Street, Salford, Manchester 3, have 
available for immediate delivery 4,000 pounds 
of Belfast-manufactured linen-thread for all 
purposes in black, brown, natural, and other 
colors. In counts ranging from 18/3 cord to 
50/3 cord. 

21. England—Campbell Engineering Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Sherman Works, Brom- 
ley, Kent, wish to export troning boards with 
combined sleeve board attachment; folding 
chairs; and hardware products. A few folders 
of commodities offered are available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

22. England—Courtier Distributors (manu- 
facturer, sales agent), 456-458 Streatham 
High Road, London, S. W. 16., desire to export 
fancy goods, lampshades, and millinery from 
Opalspun material. Firm states Opalspun 
material is available in 24 colors, and it is in 
a position to export 1,000 to 2,000 articles 
each week. A few samples of Opalspun mate- 
rial is available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

23. England—Imextrade (London) Limited 
(merchants and exporters), 42 Theobalds 
Road, London, W. C. 1., wish to export phar- 
maceutical and heavy chemicals. Also, firm 
seeks agents in the United States for its 
chemicals. 

24. England—Emile Regniers & Co. (Lon- 
don) Ltd. (export and import merchant) 91 
93 Charterhouse Street, London, E. C. 1., de- 
sires to export and seeks American agents 
for general merchandise. Also, firm wishes to 


act as purchasing agent for American im- 
porters. 

25. French Equatorial Africa—YONSO, B. P. 
133, Brazzaville, seeks United States buyers 
of the following types of skins from Tchad 
and the Gabon: lizard (iguana, and varon), 
snake (boa), antelope, cheetah, leopard, goat, 
and sheep. Firm's cable address SOYONSO. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

26. Italy—Barilli & Biagi (grower and ex- 
porter), 47 Via dei Carracci, Bologna, wishes 
to export conifer, shrub, alpine and other 
forest seed. Also, pine cones, bulbs, dried 
dcphnia shrubs, and flowers. 

27. Italy—Carpigiani Fratelli Societa a Re- 
sponsabilita Limitata (manufacturer), 4 Via 
Parigi, Bologna, desires to export and seeks e 
selling agent for ice-cream freezers, and their 
line of machinery and fittings. A few copies 
of illustrated leaflet describing characteris- 
tics of the ice-cream freezer are available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

28. Italy—Carter & Co., Societa Anonima 
(wholesaler, exporter, jobber, commission 
merchant), 3 Via Montenero, Ardenza (Liv- 
orno), wish to export edible and industrial 
olive oil. 

29. Italy—Manifattura di Signa (manufac- 
turer, exporter, wholesaler), 37 Via Lungarno 
La Fila, Signa (Florence), desire to export 
majolica and terra cotta works such as vases, 
table sets, tea and coffee sets, statues, and 
bas-relief work. 

30. Italy—Pasquale Manfriani di Fortunato 
Manfriani (wholesaler, processor, exporter), 
5€ Viale Mazzini, Florence, desires to export 
the following seeds: grass, vetch, alfalfa, 
hemp, lotus corniculatus, and clover. 

31. Italy—S. A. M. A.—Societa Anonima 
Mode Anita (manufacturer, wholesaler, ex- 
porter), 13 Via Borgo San Lorenzo, Florence, 
offers to export ladies’ deluxe leather hand- 
bags, fabricated by skilled Italian artisans. 
Also, other leather articles such as wallets and 
picture frames. ‘ 

32. Mexico—Apicultores del Sureste, S. A. 
(packer of Yucatan honey), 451 Calle 63, 
(Apartado No. 288), Merida, Yucatan, wish to 
export approximately 2,000,000 pounds an- 
nually of Yucatan honey. Quality: light am- 
ber, amber, and dark amber. Outright sale 
basis is preferred. However, if not possible, 
a United States selling agent is desired. 

33. Peru—Compafnia Importadora Exporta- 
dora Nacional (CIENSA), (importer, retailer, 
exporter, wholesaler, sales agent), P. O. Box 
564, Lima, have available for export 3,500 tons 
of cottonseed cake, containing 5 to 6 percent 
nitrogenous elements, 6 percent fats, and 
38 percent proteins. 

34. Scotland—Scottish General Products, 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 37 Laidlaw Street, Glas- 
gow, wish to export and seek United States 
agents for biscuits, Scotch bun, and Scottish 
cured fish. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


35. Italy—C. Moscardi (wholesaler, retailer, 
import merchant), 3 Via Tornabuoni, Flor- 
ence, desires a reciprocal arrangement with 
an American dealer in artistic prints and re- 
productions, the latter to handle the sale in 
the United States of Moscardi’s high-quality, 
hand-carved wooden picture frames, in ex- 
change for which the Italian firm would sell 
the prints and reproductions in Italy. Firm 
will consider direct sale of its picture frames 
if such an arrangement is not possible. 


Export Opportunities 


36. Czechoslovakia — Severotveské tukové 
zavody, narodni podnik (formerly Jiri 
Schicht), Usti nad Labem, seeks purchase 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIE 


Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Afghanistan 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 


KABUL 
(Dated December 6, 1947) 


The Government of Afghanistan has 
made certain adjustments in its schedule 
of import and export duties in an effort 
to promote exports and to reduce the cost 
of imported products which are essen- 
tial to the economy. This action took 
the form of a sharp reduction in the ex- 
port duty on Karakul, the removal of ex- 
port duties on medicinal herbs, and the 
withdrawal of import duties on products 
essential to transport, with the excep- 
tion of gasoline. Further details con- 
cerning these changes will be made avail- 
able in the near future. 

Afghanistan’s serious transportation 
situation has been improving, but nor- 
mal conditions have not yet been real- 
ized. Private automobiles are now al- 
lowed one-half gallon of gasoline daily, 
after a period of 2 months of complete 
denial. Because of transportation diffi- 
culties in both Afghanistan and Pakistan, 
with consequent restrictions on supply 
plans to dissolve the Cooperative Cloth 
Depot have been abandoned temporarily, 
as a precautionary measure. As indi- 
cated in previous reports on Afghanistan 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, the pur- 
pose of the Cooperative is to keep prices 
down. During November, prices on 
American cloth dropped 10 to 12 percent. 

Transportation problems have also af- 
fected Afghanistan’s export trade. Ex- 
ports of fruits and nuts to India, which 
account for a significant proportion of 
trade between the two countries, were 
far below normal. It is expected that 
most of the 1,134,263 karakul skins which 
were exported to India in November for 
shipment to the United States will be 
stored for some time in Karachi awaiting 
transportation. Unsatisfactory market 
conditions have caused a serious decline 
in exports of carpets, which are an im- 
portant item in Afghanistan’s foreign 
trade and which represent a principal 
segment of Afghan investment. For 5 
months, carpet shipments have been very 
small, resulting in a decline of 10 percent 
in local market prices. 
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Argentina 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BLENOS IRES 
(Dated January 15, 1948) 


Important developments in Argentina 
include a heavy volume of grain exports 


in December, with a greatly improved 
outlook for exports of grain in 1948; 


agreement of the British to renew coal 
exports to Argentina to about one-half 
of the prewar volume; and an agreement 
for exchange of Argentine products for 
Dutch vessels. 

Export loadings for the five leading 
grains totaled 990,612 tons in December. 
This compared with 748,000 loaded for 
export in November; it was well over 
twice the monthly average for 1947 
Grain loadings for export have continued 
to improve in recent months as a result 
of better coordination of transportation 
and port facilities. Argentina will ap- 
parently have available for export in 
1948 a considerably larger volume of 
foodstuffs than was anticipated some 
weeks ago. Unit yields of wheat were 
higher than expected. Heavy rains dur- 
ing the first week of January greatly 
benefited the corn and sunflower crops. 
Trade circles estimate the wheat crop 
at approximately 6,500,000 metric tons— 
giving a consequent surplus over do- 
mestic requirements of something more 
than 3,000,000 tons. With continuing 
favorable weather it is thought that the 
corn crop could furnish a surplus of at 
least 3,500,000 tons to add to the sur- 
plus of old corn on hand on Argentine 
farms, reckoned by some observers at be- 
tween 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 tons. 

Other spring-sown grains did not fare 
so well; there is expected to be little new 
oats for export, and about 500,000 metric 
tons of new barley. The rye export out- 
look is not particularly favorable. 

The Argentine-British negotiations to 
settle the question of the payment for 
British imports from Argentina are still 
proceeding, but it has been announced 
that the British have agreed to begin 
shipping coal to Argentina. Press re- 
ports set the amount at 1,000,000 tons 
per year. (Prewar British coal ship- 
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000 tons per year.) 
Announcement 


were about 2,000. 
has also been made 
that agreement has been reached jn 
substance between the Netherlands and 
Argentina whereby the Dutch will build 
vessels for Argentina in payment for 
Argentine agricultural products. This 
agreement has not yet been signed. Ne. 
gotiations with Venezuela appear to be 
far advanced toward an agreement to ex. 
change Venezuelan royalty crude oil for 
Argentine meat. 

It has been announced that Y. 
the state petroleum company, has con- 
tracted for the services of an American 
company to explore and drill for oi] in 
Argentina. The project calls for the ex- 
penditure of 50,000,000 pesos ‘$12.500- 
000) and the drilling of 40 wells. 

The Government has also announced 
that 100,000,000 pesos ($25,000,000) has 
been earmarked for the construction of 
housing and 50,000,000 pesos for the de- 
velopment and working of the Rio Turbio 
coal and peat mines in Patagonia. 

Purchasing of the new small grains 
and flaxseed by the controlling govern- 
ment monopoly, the Argentine Trade 
Promotion Institute ‘IAPI), began on 
December 22. Wheat appeared to have 
been offered freely at once, and new sup- 
plies have already been trucked in from 
convenient locations to help complete 
fulfillment of outstanding commitments 
and thus avoid delays in obtaining avail- 
able old wheat from farther points. 

The Institute is understood to be ask- 
ing 60 pesos per quintal (100 kilograms 
for new-crop wheat, f. a. s. Buenos Aires; 
50 pesos for rye, 40 pesos for barley and 
oats, and 40 pesos for old-crop corn. 
About 200,000 metric tons of new-crop 
wheat are understood to have been sold 
to Switzerland and 30,000 tons of new 
barley to France. 

The first cfficial summer-fruit esti- 
mates were announced on January 12. 
The pear crop has been put at 70,960 
metric tons and apples at 95,380 tons, 
both showing a decline from last year due 
to severe frosts in October. Table-grape 
production is estimated at 231,800 tons, 
12 percent larger than in 1947 

A Government decree published in late 
December declared the production of 
tungsten carbide powder, and articles us- 
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ing this substance, to be of national in- 
terest and authorized free importation of 
factory equipment and machinery and 
raw materials used for the production of 
this article. Another decree declares the 
importation of zinc ingots or bars for the 
production of zinc oxide to be exempt 
from customs duty (up to 900 tons) fora 
period of 6 months. 

Some interest was attached to an end- 
of-the-year statement by the President 
of the Central Bank that 1948 would see 
important changes in the operation of 
the Trade Promotion Institute (IAPI). 
No indication was given as to what these 
changes might be. 

On January 10 the Nihuil dam in Men- 
doza was inaugurated. While the imme- 
diate uses of this project will be for ir- 
rigation, the hydroelectric plants to be 
constructed in conjunction with the dam 
are expected to have a generating ca- 
pacity greater than the present generat- 
ing capacity of the whole western part of 
Argentina. 

A 2 percent tax on all salaries paid 
(except to domestic servants and Gov- 
ernment employees) has now been put 
into effect as of January 1, 1948. This 
tax is to finance the national universities. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Burlap-Producing Industry Declared to be 
of National Interest.—-According to a report 
from the American Embassy at Buenos Aires, 
the burlap-producing industry in Argentina 
has been declared to be of national interest, 
by Executive decree No, 37452 of November 28, 
1947. Firms engaged in this industry are 
exempted from payment of import duties on 
raw materials that are not produced in the 
country and on machinery, provided the ma- 
chinery is deemed indispensable, because of 
superior power and efficiency to domestic 
makes. Provision is also made for preferen- 
tial rates of exchange to cover these raw 
material and machinery imports 

The industry is obliged to conform to cer- 
tain rules as to the proportion of domestic 
raw material to be employed, type of burlap 
to be produced, and expenditure of one-half 
of 1 percent of the total amount of the gross 
annual sales for research 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Silk Yarns: Project to Increase Im- 
port Duties—-The Industry and Commerce 
Committee of the Brazilian Chamber of De- 
uties has recommended an increase in the 
import duty on raw or grey ,white, or natural 
silk yarn for weaving, in skeins or on spools, 
bobbins, and reels, from 22.60 cruzeiros to 
70.00 cruzeiros per legal kilogram 


Provisional Duty-Free Entry of Chilean Ni- 
trate for Industrial Use.—The Director of Cus- 
toms Revenue of Brazil has instructed all 
customs authorities to permit the duty-free 
entry of Chilean nitrate for industrial use, 
pending ratification by the Congress of a 
supplementary protocol to the Treaty of Com- 
merce and Navigation, signed by Brazil and 
Chile on July 4, 1947. A change was made in 
one provision of the supplementary protocol 
which would permit the duty-free entry of 
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‘“‘European Recovery and American Aid”: Report of the 
President’s Committee Available 


Many American businessmen have been evincing keen interest in the facts and con- 
clusions embodied in the recent report of the President’s Committee on Foreign Aid; 
they may be glad to know that this study, comprising 286 pages, is now available at 


60 cents per copy. 


Copies may be purchased through any of the U. S. Department 


of Commerce Field Offices or the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


This report is divided into four parts. 
conclusions and recommendations. 


Part One is a summary of the Committee's 
Part Two is a general report in which the Com- 


mittee seeks to fulfill the President’s charge of advising him on the limits within which 
the United States might wisely and safely plan to extend economic assistance to foreign 
countries, and on the relation between this assistance and our domestic economy. 
Here are considered the interest of the United States in European recovery, the nature 
of the European recovery problem, the requirements for and availabilities of specific 
goods, the suggested magnitude of a program, its financing, its impact on the United 


States, and its administration. 


Part Three is a series of special reports which repre- 


sent the investigations and research that lie behind the less detailed secton of Part 


Two. 


Part Four contains appendixes on special problems which seemed to require 


more extended development than the character of Part Two permitted. 








nitrates for industrial use in addition to ni- 
trates for agricultural use, which were al- 
ready permitted duty-free entry. 


British Colonies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Control Policy in British Colonies .— 
During recent months, the increasing dollar 
difficulties of the United Kingdom have been 
reflected in the various British colonies by 
a general tightening of colonial import con- 
trol regulations, which are designed to re- 
strict to the greatest possible extent imports 
from all sources, including the United King- 
dom. Colonial governments have also been 
encouraged to increase the production in the 
colonies of dollar-saving or dollar-earning 
commodities, 

According to an enlightening article in the 
British Board of Trade Journal of January 3, 
1948, it is explained that “balance of pay- 
ments difficulties make it most important for 
Colonial Governments to restrict imports of 
all United Kingdom goods which can be sold 
for dollars or for hard currency; which 
are made wholly or largely of dollar mate- 
rials; or which are in short supply and can 
be used in trade negotiations in order to ob- 
tain essential supplies.” The article goes on 
to state, however, that the United Kingdom 
has recently informed all colonial govern- 
ments that colonial restrictions on imports 
from the United Kingdom may be relaxed 
provided “this can be done without detri- 
ment to the supply and balance of payments 
position.” Colonial territories have been 
asked to continue to restrict imports from the 
United Kingdom of the following goods: Cot- 
ton linings and poplins, worsted suitings, 
linen piece goods, lead semimanufactures, 
good-quality cutlery, decorated fine china- 
ware and earthenware, whisky, beer, man- 
ufactured foodstuffs, manufactured tobacco, 
glass (plate and sheet), knitted wool gar- 
ments of the more expensive types, women’s 
and girls’ full-fashioned wool stockings, and 
wool carpets. 





During the first 10 months of 1947, 
2,552 goatskins and kidskins were ex- 
ported from Tientsin, China, to the 
United States. 


Burma 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Passenger’s Baggage, Other Goods Exempt 
from Import Prohibition.—Any goods carried 
by a person, either as passenger’s baggage or 
imported through the post or by air, for the 
private and personal use of the importer, are 
exempt from the general prohibition on the 
importation of goods, according to a recent 
notification of the Government of Burma. 
Also exempt are samples or advertising mate- 
rials supplied free of charge and not exceed- 
ing 100 rupees in value, newspapers, maga- 
zines, nonfiction books mot used in educa- 
tional institutions, office records, and used 
account books. 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Import Controls Announced.—On De- 
cember 15, 1947, the Government of Ceylon 
announced a new import-control schedule 
governing food imports from the Western 
Hemisphere for the period January—June 1948. 
The reason for these measures was stated 
to be the conservation of dollar exchange 
for the purchase of essential items only. 

Imports of the following products from 
the Western Hemisphere will be licensed on a 
quota basis, based on imports of the par- 
ticular item from the Western Hemisphere 
during the period January—November 1947; 
liquid glucose, full-cream sweetened con- 
densed milk, baking hops, brewing hops, 
medicated wines, and saccharine. Import- 
license applications by Ceylon importers for 
these commodities must be submitted before 
March 31, 1948. 

Import licenses for brandy, gin, liqueurs, 
beer, ale, porter, and wines will not be issued 
for shipments from any source in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Imports of rum and whisky 
will be licensed for shipment from Empire 
sources only. 

No import licenses will be issued for the 
following commodities, inasmuch as all such 
imports will be on Government account by 
the Director of Food Supplies: Wheat flour, 
sugar, rice, frozen meat, canned meat, frozen 
butter, canned butter, frozen cheese, and 
spray skim-milk powder. 
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Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fresh Fruits and Cut Flowers: Importation 
Prohibited Except Under Specified Condi- 
tions.—The importation into Chile of fresh 
fruits and cut flowers, whatever their origin, 
is prohibited except under certain specified 
conditions, according to Executive decree No 
1127 of November 28, 1947, published in the 
Diario Oficial of January 13, 1948. The excep- 
tions to this import prohibition are as 
follows: 

Bananas, pineapples, coconuts, and dates 
imported from Ecuador, Panama, and Peru 
which conform to regulations of the Plant 
Health Control Law; 

Plants imported from Ecuador which con- 
form to the Chilean-Ecuadoran Phytosani- 
tary Accord; 

Alligator pears imported from Peru which 
conform to the Chilean-Peruvian Phytosani- 
tary Accord; 

Fruits and vegetables imported from Tacna 
destined for Arica in conformity with existing 
requirements of the Chilean Ministry of Agri- 
culture; and 

Fruits intended for consumption by the 
towns of Magallanes, Natales, and Tierra del 
Fuego which are imported in accordance with 
existing regulations. 

Part I of 1948 Foreign Exchange Budget 
Prepared.—According to a report from the 
American Embassy at Santiago, Part I of the 
1948 foreign-exchange budget was approved 
by the Chilean Ministry of Economy on Jan- 
uary 14 (decree No. 99) and was forwarded to 
the President for signature. This part of the 
budget estimates receipts from large mining 
industries and designates amounts and pur- 
poses for the disposal of such receipts. All 
sales of exchange acquired from large mining 
companies are to be made at the official rate 
of 31 pesos to the dollar. 

The Minister of Economy restated that the 
decree approving Part II of the budget which 
estimates foreign exchange from agricultural, 
industrial, and small mining exports, will be 
approved as soon as current consultations 
with the International Monetary Fund have 
been completed. He also reaffirmed that the 
proposal made to the International Monetary 
Fund was the first of the two proposals made 
to the Finance Committees of the Congress 
and approved by them. Essentially, this pro- 
posal is that foreign exchange receipts from 
exports of “minor products” be used for im- 
portations on a barter basis. 

Part I of the budget is divided into two 
major sections. The first consists of foreign- 
exchange receipts from large mining sources 
which are to be used for authorized mer- 
chandise imports at the official rate of ex- 
change, to pay for merchandise already im- 
ported, to take care of certain international 
commitments, and for the movement and 
service of capital. This section of the budget 
totals $134,250,000. The second section of 
the budget represents suspense, or self- 
liquidating accounts. It includes acquisi- 
tions by the large mining companies with 
their own exchange, possible utilization of 
foreign credits, and external debt amortiza- 
tion and service. This section of the budget 
totals $58,550,000. 

The principal merchandise imports au- 
thorized for 1948 at the official rate of ex- 


change are as follows: —_— 


(millions of U.S. 


Item dollars) 
Ee ee a ae ae eee oe eee a 18.6 
Petroleum products.................. 123.0 
a em. Pl 
Coffee, tea, yerba mate___-__- ~—eeaiees, Caw 
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Value 
(millions of U.S. 
Items dollars) 
Mechanical wood pulp for paper manu- 


ee mie oes es 
Machinery and equipment for the pe- 
troleum industry and the Paipote 
eo ererareare ‘ — 
Railroad and aviation equipment 3.0 
Newsprint and paper for books and 
magazines ce . ; ~ ae 


China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Invalid Import-Duty Memos: Collection of 
the New Temporary Surtar.—In accordance 
with Shanghai Customs Notification No. 182, 
dated January 3, 1948, importers are re- 
minded that under Chinese Maritime Cus- 
toms regulations based on Government in- 
structions, Import-Duty Memos (forms de- 
scribing goods, amount of duty, special taxes, 
and related matters) pertaining to cargoes 
applied for prior to January 1, 1948, become 
invalid if the import duty remains unpaid 
after 15 days from the date of issuance of 
the Duty Memos. Where the time limit 
has expired, the cargoes concerned shall be 
liable to the payment of the recently im- 
posed temporary surtax of 45 percent of the 
import duty (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
January 24, 1948). In such cases it is re- 
ported that new Duty Memos will be issued 
and invalid Memos will have to be sur- 
rendered to the Shanghai Customs Office fo: 
cancellation 

Import Duty on Fuel Oil Reduced.—In 
accordance with Shanghai Customs Notifica- 
tion No. 183, dated January 3, 1948, the im- 
port duty on liquid fuel (fuel oil), classified 
under Chinese Import Tariff No. 529 (a), was 
reduced from 50 percent to 18 percent ad 
valorem, effective January 1 

The directive does not affect the present 
import duty of 50 percent ad valorem upon 
gasoline and kerosene oil, established Octo- 
ber 1, 1947; crude oil continues to be allowed 
duty-free entry (see ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, November 22, 1947, p. 12) 

“Official” Exchange Rate Eliminated for 
Specified Imports.—With the approval of the 
Executive Yuan, the Central Bank of China 
issued Circular No. 123, dated January 5, 1948 
authorizing Appointed Banks to sell foreign 
exchange for licensed imports of cotton, rice 
wheat, flour, coal, and coke at the Chinese 
Foreign Exchange Equalization Fund Com- 
mittee’s open-market rate, rather than at 
the hitherto preferential ‘official’ exchange 
rate of CN$12,000 to US$1. The approval of 
the Executive Yuan gives sanction to the 
ruling of the National Economic Council of 
December 11, 1947, proposing the removal of 
the “official” rate. (See ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, January 17, 1948, page 13.) 

United States Money Orders Subject to De- 
duction of Fee—According to an announce- 
ment appearing in The Postal Bulletin of 
January 8, 1948, the Postal Administration of 
China has notified the United States Post 
Office Department that in many instances : 
fee is deducted from the amount of a United 
States money order. This deduction is made 
for the issue of a Chinese domestic order fo! 
payment at the designated post office. The 
amount of the fee is based on the location and 
the accessibility of the office upon which the 
order is drawn. This fee, however, never 
exceeds the fee for Chinese domestic money 
orders. 

This announcement was made in explana- 
tion of the difference in the amount actually 
received by the payee and that for which the 
order was purchased by the remitter 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tires and Tubes: Import-License Require. 
ments Removed.—The Cuban Ministry 9 
State on January 5, 1948, notified Cuban cop. 
suls in the United States that the import 
restrictions on tires and tubes established p 
Ministry of Commerce Resolution No, 152] of 
November 28, 1947 (see FOREIGN COMMERgy 
WEEKLY, issue of December 20, 1947), wer 
revoked as a result of the promulgation g 
the Supplementary Trade Agreement With the 
United States, and that consular invoices ¢oy. 
ering tires and tubes could 
certified. 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Czechoslovak Concessions in Geneva Trade 
Agreement.—In the General Agreement op 
Tariffs and Trade, signed at Geneva, Switzer. 
land, on October 30, 1947, Czechoslovakia 
made tariff concessions on a wide range of 
products, many of which are of interest t 
the export trade of the United States with 
that country. 

Of the concessions made by Czechoslovakia, 
those on approximately 100 items, cClassifieg 
under 56 tariff numbers, are of particular ip. 
terest to the United States Import duties 
were reduced on 75 items and existing rates 
of duty on 16 items were bound against jp. 
crease, On 8 other items, the present duty. 
free status Was bound for the life of the agree. 
ment In a few cases, tariff classifications 
were obtained for products not heretofore 
specifically provided for in the Czechoslovak 
tariff. On the basis of imports from the 
United States in 1937, the last representative 
prewar year, these concessions cover im ports 
into Czechoslovakia’ from the United States 
valued at approximately 949,900,000 crowns 
($31,600,000), or 81 percent of total imports 
from the United States amounting to 1,172- 
300,000 crowns ($39,100,000) 

The rates of duty of the Czechoslovak tariff 
are almost entirely specific, being expressed 
in Czechoslovak crowns per unit of weight 
(1 kilogram or 100 kilograms). The prewar 
rates of duty were revised upward by 17 
with certain exceptions, effective from July], 
1947, to offset the official devaluation of the 
Czechoslovak crown from its immediate pre- 
war value of $0.034 to its postwar value of 
$0.02. The few prewar conventional rates of 
duty on products of interest to the United 
States which are still in effect after the war 
are also being readjusted correspondingly by 
renegotiation, 

The new rates of duty on the principal 
items of interest to the United States, in 
Czechoslovak crowns per 100 kilograms, un- 
less otherwise indicated, are as follows (gen- 
eral rates as of July 1, 1947, in parentheses): 

Raisins, 180 (350); grapefruit, 30 (140); 
oranges, from June 1 to August 31, 100 (480); 
pecans, 100 (120); fine table apples, from 
November 1 to May 31, 75 (300); fine table 
pears, from October 1 to May 31, 75 (300); 
prunes, in containers weighing 50 kilograms 
or less, gross weight, 60 (165 or 300); dried 
apples and pears, 50 (300); other dried fruit, 
100 (300); 

Animal hair, except horsehair, free (free); 
bladders and casings, green or pickled, 24 
(30); 

Citrus-fruit juices, unthickened, 200 (200); 
other fruit and berry juices (except apple, 
raspberry, and grape juices), thickened, 400 
(1,200); thickened citrus-fruit juices, 590 
(1,200); thickened juices of fruits and berries 
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(except apple, raspberry, and grape), 700 
(2,600) ; 

Canned pineapple, 500 (2,000); other can- 
ned fruit, 700 (2,000); 

Canned asparagus, 500 (2,000); other can- 
ned vegetables, except tomatoes, 700 (2,000); 
tomato juice, 500 (2,000); other vegetable 
juices, 340 (2,000); canned soups, 700 (2,000) ; 

Canned salmon, 600 (2,000); canned pilch- 
ards, in oil, 600, in tomato sauce, 400 (both 
2,000) ; 

Breakfast 
(2,000) ; 

Non-European wood, phosphate rock, rosin 
and colophony, turpentine, and turpentine 
oil, all bound duty-free; 

Paraffin, unrefined, 180 (220); refined, 220 
(260) ; petroleum jelly, in casks, 320 (500); 

Mineral oils, semirefined, or refined, of a 
density of more than 0.790 and up to 0.870, 
170 (180), of a density of more than 0.870, and 
up to 0.880 180 (180); 

Mineral oils, (including lubricating oils), 
of a density of more than 0.880 and up to 
0.890, 180 (220), of a density of more than 
0,890, 200 (220); 

Raw cotton, bound duty-free; cotton lint- 
ers, under special license for manufacture of 
rayon, 100 (200); 

Vulcanized fiber, 360 (360); 

Pneumatic tires, inner tubes, 1,700 (3,000), 
tire casings, 1,500 (3,000); rubber driving 
belts, 1,000 (2,000); rubber hose, 910 (910); 
erasers, and rubber bands up to 2 mm. in 
width, 1,100 (2,000); rubber syringes, 650 
(2,000) ; 

Buck, goat, and kid leather, except glove 
and patent leather, 1,350 (1,800); glove 
leather, 620 (860); patent leather, 800 (1,800); 
bird and reptile leathers, 450 (1,800); leather 
waste, 215 (215); 

Exposed motion-picture films, 2,000 (5,- 
000); unexposed motion-picture film, 600 
(200); unexposed film other than motion-pic- 
ture film, 2,500 (5,000); 

Abrasive paper, 400 (400); abrasive cloth, 
500 (530); artificial grindstones of emery, 
silicon carbide, and similar materials, 370 
(370) ; 

Mechanical refrigerators, 1,700 (component 
parts generally dutiable separately); record- 
keeping equipment, 1,300 (2,200); addressing- 
machine frames, 800 (2,200); 

Complete plows for attachment to motor 
plows, 500 (700); 

Lathes, planing, shaping and milling ma- 
chines, all weighing over 1,000 kilograms 
each, 1,000 (1,000); 

Spark plugs, and electric starting devices 
for combustion and explosion motors, 2,000 
(5,000); electric carbons, 40 (32); radio re- 
ceiving apparatus, 9,000 (12,000); 

Motorcycles, weighing each over 190 kilo- 
grams, without side car, 2,200 (5,000); 

Passenger automobiles, weighing each not 
over 1,000 kilograms, 3,400 (3,800); weighing 
each over 1,000 kilograms, 2,900 (4,500); mo- 
tortrucks, weighing each not over 1,500 kilo- 
grams, 2,900 (3,200); tractors, weighing each 
not over 3,000 kilograms, 1,300 (1,300); 

Airplanes, weighing each not over 10,000 
kilograms, 40 percent ad valorem (50 per- 
cent), weighing each over 10,000 kilograms, 
25 percent (50 percent); airplane motors, 20,- 
000 (25,000) ; 

Typewriters and calculating machines, 40 
per kilogram (40); bookkeeping, duplicating, 
accounting, statistical, addressing and frank- 
ing machines, 25 per kilogram (40); sound 
recording and reproducing apparatus, 15 per 
kilogram (90): dictating machine cylinders, 
15 per kilogram (90); test-scoring machines, 
15 per kilogram (90): 

Sulfur, bound, duty-free; synthetic so- 
dium nitrate, duty-free annual quota (60); 
crude borax, bound, duty-free; lampblack, 40 
(40); 


cereals, 700 (1,500) and 900 
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Norway’s 1948 Housing Program Outlined 


Jacob Christie Kielland, Director of 
the Norwegian Government’s Housing 
Authority, has warned that material and 
foreign-exchange shortages may neces- 
sitate a revamping of housing plans for 
1948. Reviewing the past year, Kielland 
noted that 12,000 apartments were under 
construction on January 1, 1947, and that 
work began on an additional 12,000 dur- 
ing the course of the year. Of these, a 
total of 10,000 were completed during 
1947, leaving 14,000 unfinished apart- 
ments at year’s end. Based on material 
deliveries during the past 12 months and 
the prevailing labor shortage, it was 
noted that 1948 building goals should 
possibly be limited to 6,000 new apart- 
ment units. The Directorate has de- 
cided, however, to aim at a 10,000-unit 
program during 1948—8,000 in southern 
Norway and 2,000 in the Nazi-leveled 
districts north of the Arctic Circle. Suc- 
cess of this program will depend on two 


factors: the Norwegian foreign-exchange 
status, and the availability of needed 
building materials from sources abroad, 
concluded Director Kielland. 

Several days later, it was noted in Par- 
liament that State Building Bank loans 
had been extended to 7,000 applicants 
by early December and totaled approxi- 
mately 310,000,000 crowns, with an ad- 
ditional 1,500 applications pending. De- 
spite state and private action, however, 
the housing crisis has abated but little, 
as evidenced by recent Oslo figures, says 
the Norwegian Information Service. At 
Oslo, the Apartment Rental Office re- 
ported that, by late October, applications 
had risen to 11,096 against 10,727 for the 
preceding month. Some 5,400 families 
were lodged in the homes of others; 
1,349 families have been broken up by 
the housing shortage, and 3,543 engaged 
couples are delaying marriage plans un- 
til living quarters can be found. 











Fine soaps, 1,000 (3,000); cleaning pastes 
containing soap, 800 (3,000); cleaning pastes 
not containing soap, 800 (800). 

The date of entry into effect of these con- 
cessions by Czechoslovakia will be announced 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

|For details concerning the general pro- 
visions of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
November 8, 15, 22, and 29, 1947.] 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Application of Minimum Rates of New Im- 
port Tariff to Specified Countries.—By a de- 
cree of December 30, 1947, published in the 
French Journal Officiel of December 31, and 
effective January 1, 1948, products originating 
in the following countries will benefit by the 
rates of the minimum French tariff on impor- 
tation into France, Algeria, and the French 
oversea departments of Guadeloupe, Marti- 
nique, French Guiana, and Reunion: Austra- 
lia, Belgium, Canada, United States of Amer- 
ica, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland. 

As regards Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, the above provisions apply 
only on imports into the metropolitan terri- 
tory of France. 

|See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 
24, 1948, for announcement of the establish- 
ment of new French tariff.| 

Documentary Requirements on Imported 
Goods.—A notice to importers published in 
the French Journal Officiel of December 27, 
1947, called attention to the following import 
regulations: 

A consular invoice is required for all prod- 
ucts subject to ad valorem duties for which 
the collection of duties is not suspended; 

The application of the minimum tariff is 
subject to the presentation of a certificate of 
origin delivered or legalized by a French 
consular authority. 


Attention was also called to the provision 
that invoices may take the place of certifi- 
cates of origin when they fulfill all the condi- 
tions required of the certificates. (A com- 
bined consular invoice and certificate of 
origin is in general use for imports from the 
United States.) 

These requirements do not apply (unless 
fraud is suspected) to shipments by regular 
mails, or (when their value does not exceed 
1,000 francs) to parcel-pdst packages or air- 
express shipments. 

The strict enforcement of the above re- 
quirements becomes effective February 1, 
1948, for products on which the collection of 
duties has been reestablished since December 
31, 1947, but this delay in strict enforcement 
does not apply to products on which duty 
was being collected under the former tariff 
on December 31, 1947. 

Information Required on Customs Declara- 
tions.—Effective January 1, 1948, the follow- 
ing revised regulations have been established 
for customs declarations to be prepared by 
importers of merchandise imported into 
France by an order of December 26, 1947, pub- 
lished in the French Journal Officiel of 
December 27: 

Customs declarations must contain the 
following information: The name and ad- 
dress of the declarant; the mode of transpor- 
tation (sea, rail, air, etc.); in Case of sea 
transport, the name and nationality of the 
vessel, the name of the captain and, if the 
vessel is chartered by a company or com- 
panies, the names under which the com- 
panies are established or the names of the 
consignees (persons who receive the vessels 
in trust) of the vessels; the name, profes- 
sion and address of the actual consignee of 
the merchandise as well as the name, pro- 
fession and address of the holder of the 
license (when a license is required) if the 
holder is not the actual consignee; 

The number and the kind of the packages 
and their marks and numbers; or, for mer- 
chandise in bulk, the numbers of the ve- 
hicles serving for transportation; the kind 
of merchandise, according to the wording of 
the customs tariff, with an indication of the 
corresponding tariff number and the number 
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of the nomenclature of the products; the 
gross weight of the merchandise written out 
in full and in figures; the net weight, length, 
surface, volume, the number, and other in- 
formation of the kind, necessary for the es- 


tablishment of statistics; the value of the 
merchandise written out in full and in fig- 
ures; the country of origin and the country 
of export; if there is occasion for it, such 
additional information as is necessary to 
conform with regulations special to certain 
merchandise; and, when a special circum- 
stance affords the right to a more favorable 
treatment for a determined class of mer- 
chandise, a statement of those facts. 

The following documents must be attached 
to customs declarations: Invoices when the 
merchandise is subject to ad valorem duty; 
certificates of origin; documents required 
under import and exchange control regula- 
tions; sanitary certificates, and all other doc- 
uments required by the customs administra- 


tion for the assessment of duties and taxes 
and for the execution of quarantine laws 
and regulations. 


French Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mineral Oils Temporarily Exempt From 
Import Duties—Up to 90 percent of the 
quantities of certain mineral oils imported 
into Indochina for the Army or Navy have 
been temporarily exempted from all import 
duties, except the statistical tax and other 
fees, such as warehousing, surveillance, etc., 
by decree No. 329/3852, published in the 
Journal Officiel de l'Indochine of December 
4, 1947. Items benefiting under the decree 
are the following: 











Rate of 
duty ad 
Item valorem 
Tariff Nos. Nos. Designation of goods percent 
197 bis Benzine 30 
Refined Oils 
197 ter A White spirit 10) 
197 ter B Dluminating oil 4) 
197 ter C Others 40) 
198 A Petroleum, schist and other mineral oiis, including similar products obtained uM) 
by hydrogenation or by any other synthetic proc 
198 B. Lubricating oils for clock and analogous purposes put up in small receptacles 0) 
containing up to 250 g. net of oil 
198 C Heavy oils, other 
Purified, known as vaseline or paraffin oils, water white type 4) 
Unpurified, including derivatives and residues not elsewhere specified 4) 
198 bis Gas oils 20 
198 ter Fuel oils ye 
Prepared with a base of petroleum oils h, of natura 
bitumin, of asphalt, of stearine pitch or a ther 
saponifiable or raponified products, whatever be the proportion of the 
mixture 
2 Industrial fats { 
Prepared with a base of heavy coal oil lime, of carbonate iphate 
of lime } 
199 quater 3 Prepared with a base of petroleum oils, of petroleum pitch, of soap, of resin 
of black-lead mixtures, of lamp black, of lime, of sodium esiul cate 
barium sulphate, iron or lead oxide and other similar 
0179 1 Light coil oil crude: For motor and fuel purposes 
0180 A 2 Benzols, toluols, xylols, solvent-naphtha, benzine of the régie type, crud: 


washed 


For motor and fuel purposes 


Rate applicable to heavy oil, other, unpurified (No. 198 c), 


? Duty levied on the component on which the tax is higher. 


French 
North Africa 


Economic Conditions 


ORGANIZATION OF A NEW STATISTICAL 
SERVICE IN TUNISIA 


The creation of a Tunisian Statistical 
Service was decreed on March 13, 1947, 
and published on March 18. This Serv- 
ice will assemble and coordinate all data 
of an economic, legal, and administrative 
nature. It will show economic trends of 
Tunisia and will serve as liaison between 
various branches of its administrative 
offices. 


Exchange and Finance 


Collection and Repatriation of Claims on 
Foreign Countries.—All proceeds from the 
sale of exported Tunisian merchandise, minus 
all legitimate expenses in connection there- 
with, are to be repatriated within 1 month of 
the date on which due, by order of January 
13, 1947, published on January 28, 1947. The 
amounts thus realized must be held at the 
disposal of the Exchange Office and used only 
by specific authorization. 

Upon their return from trips to foreign 
countries, all residents of French territories 
must surrender to the Exchange Office their 
foreign exchange resulting either from the 


1} 


unused portion of the amount ceded to them 
for the trip or from the proceeds of sales of 
exported merchandise 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Various Changes in Duties, Tares, Regula- 
tions, and the Like.—The following changes 
in tariff rates, taxes, regulations, and the like 
and the enactment of special measures (not 
previously published in the ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY) took place in Tunisia during 
1946 and early 1947, according to the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien 

Playing Cards: Import Duty Increased 
The import duty on playing cards, permitted 
to be imported into Tunisia only under spe- 
cial license, has been increased from 25 francs 
to 75 francs per deck, by order of March 22 
1946, published on March 26. [See ForrIcn 


COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 9, 1943, for 
previous announcement. | 
New Forms for Customs Declarations: New 


forms for customs declarations on imports 
were put into effect by order of December 2 
1946, published on January 3, 1947 

Compensation Taxes on Various Imported 
Goods: Compensation taxes were instituted 
on a variety of goods imported from abroad 
and still in the possession of wholesalers on 
December 31, 1945, by order of February 26, 
1946, published on March 1, 1946 

The amount of the tax is based on the dif- 
ference between the rate of exchange for the 
franc prior to December 26, 1945, and the rate 
set by this order which varied from 50 francs 
to 120 francs per dollar according to 12 vari- 
ous categories of commodities 

Mistelles, Liqueurs, and Aperitives; Com- 
pensation Taxes Established: A compensa- 


tion tax of 750 francs per hectoliter, levied p 
the Service of Customs, on mistelles, liqueurs 
aperitives with a wine base, and similar prod. 
ucts fabricated with musts muted with Sulfur 
and designed for export, was instituted by an 
order of February 27, published on February 
28, 1947. 

Export licenses on the above products Will 
be granted if a similar quantity of Ordinary 
wines, for consumption purposes, has been 
previously imported by these dealers from 
Algeria into Tunisia. 

Rugs, Scrap Iron: Compensation Tax Re. 
moved: The compensation tax, as well as the 
special licensing procedure, on rugs was re. 
moved by order of February 27, published op 
February 28, 1947. 


The same order removed the compensation | 


tax on scrap iron 

Special Export-License Tax Revised on Cer. 
tain Products: The special export-license tay 
was revised on the following products (the 
new rates are shown in francs per 100 kilo. 
grams): On lemons, 60, on other citrus frujt, 
40, by order of December 25, 1945, publisheg 
on January 1, 1946; on raisins, 2,500, by order 
of January 12, 1946, published on January 1g. 
on dehydrated onions the tax (formerly 1,800) 
was entirely removed, by order of January 28, 
1946, published on February 1 

The special 12 percent ad valorem export. 
license tax on potteries of common Clay was 
removed by order of February 27, published 
on February 28, 1947 

|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 1] 
and November 28, 1942, and December ]j 
1943, for previous announcements. | 

Oil for Soap Factories: Price and Differen- 
tial Tax Regulations: New prices and a new 
scale of differential taxes were established on 
Olive-o1l cakes and on coarse soap paste by 
order of January 15, 1947, published on Janu. 
ary 24 

The differential tax (in francs per 100 kilo- 
grams) was fixed at 4,100 for oil cakes and 
pastes priced at 6,800; and 2,250 for hard 
household soap with a 50 percent fatty acid 
base, priced at 4,500 

Export Control Extended to Postal Ship- 
ments: Export control was extended to ship- 
ments by post, other than shipments of a 
noncommercial character, by order of Janu- 
ary 18, 1946, published on January 29 

Aluminum Products: Export Restrictions 
Removed: Export restrictions were removed 
on shipments of aluminum products (other 
than jewelry containing aluminum). No ex- 
port licenses are required on the above prod- 
ucts when shipped to France and Algeria, ac- 
cording to an announcement to exporters 
published on February 11, 1947 

Export Standards Revised: New regulations 
on the use of an inscription certifying that 
various exported goods, such as fruits and 
legumes, canned goods, handicraft, and other 
products, meet with the specifications of the 
Tunisian Office of Standards were promul- 
gated by order of February 3, 1947, published 
on February 21 

The inscription may be renewed each year 
against the payment of 500 francs. It im- 
plies that the subscriber taken cogniz- 
ance of the regulations applicable to packing 
and has accepted the conditions of control 
and inspection of this Office 

Cinema Films: New Regulations for their 
Production, Distribution, Exhibition, and Im- 
portation: All activity in connection with 
the production, distribution, and exhibition 
of films must be authorized by the Director 
of the Centre Cinématographique Tunislen, 
according to an order of December 31, 1946 
published on January 7, 1947 

The importation of foreign films is duty- 
free, but their exhibition is restricted to the 
extent that out of every 6 months’ period 
first-class cinema auditoriums must devote 
at least 6 weeks to the showing of French 
films and second- and third-class auditori- 


has 
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ums must devote at least 3 weeks to the 
showing of French-made films. 

Wheat Flour and Semolina: Effective Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947, the extraction rate from im- 
ported soft wheat was set at 86 percent of 
wheat flour, 12 percent of bran, by a decree 
of March 13, published on March 18, 1947. 
By the same decree, semolina manufacturers 
were required to extract from local hard 
wheat 85 percent of semolina products for 
jocal consumption or for manufacture of 
alimentary pastes and 15 percent of bran. 

The Creation and Functions of a Registry 
for Varieties of Seed Cereals: The creation 
of a Registry ol Seed Cereals at the Botanical 
and Agronomical Service and regulations 
concerning the registration of the varieties 
of seed cereals, and the conditions of their 
control, production, circulation, and sale 
were promulgated by order of January 23, 
1947, and published on January 28, and Feb- 
ruary 11, 1947. 


French Oceania 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Air-Mail Service.—-Articles which may be 
sent to the French Settlements of Oceania in 
the regular mails may, beginning January 15, 
1948, be sent by air, subject to the same con- 
ditions applicable to surface mails, according 
io an announcement appearing in The Postal 
Bulletin of January 13, 1948. The postage 
rate for air-mail articles is 25 cents per one- 
half ounce or fraction 

Air-mail articles are dispatched via New 
Caledonia, to which air-mail service has been 
available for some time. Connection is made 
at Noumea, New Caledonia, with flights op- 
erating once a month to Tahiti, Society Is- 
lands, in the French Settlements of Oceania 


French West 
Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
Automobiles. Imports of Foreign Manufac- 
ture Prohibited —In notices published in the 
official bulletins of Guadeloupe and Mar- 
tinique of December 13 and 25, 1947, respec- 
tively, it was announced that according to in- 
structions received from the French Minis- 
tries of Overseas France and of National Econ- 
omy, the importation of automobiles of for- 
eign manufacture is prohibited in these col- 
onies. 

No import authorization for foreign auto- 
mobiles will therefore be issued whether for- 
eign exchange is involved or not by the trans- 
action 

Moreover, except for licenses for vehicles al- 
ready in transit, all other import authoriza- 
tions for foreign manufactured automobiles 
should be considered canceled by holders of 
same 


Germany 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Erport Incentive Plans of the French and 
Soviet Zones.—An incentive plan designed to 
promote exports from the French Zone ol 
Occupation of Germany is outlined in De- 
cision No. 219 of the French Military Gover- 
hor dated October 1, 1947. Under the plan, 
Export Councils, headed by the German Min- 
ister for Economic Affairs and composed of 
representatives of the Chambers of Commerce 
and Agriculture and of the principal indus- 
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tries, were established in each of the Ger- 
man States comprising the Zone. 

These Councils will seek means of increas- 
ing exports from their regions and, as an 
inducement, each State will receive a for- 
eign-exchange premium if exports from the 
State exceed certain quarterly quotas estab- 
lished by the French military authorities. 
These premiums are graduated, amounting 
to 10 percent of the first million dollars of 
exports above the quotas, 20 percent of the 
second million dollars, and so on. 

The foreign-exchange premiums may be 
used to import materials over and above the 
imports officially scheduled by the military 
authorities, and the Export Councils will 
determine the uses for which the funds are 
to be spent. It is stipulated that not less 
than half of the premiums are to be allo- 
cated to exporting firms designated by the 
Export Councils. Procurement of materials 
under the foreign-exchange premiums is 
handled by the Office du Commerce Exterieur, 
36 Hauptstrasse, Baden-Baden. 

The export incentive plan of the Soviet 
Zone was described in a speech delivered on 
November 1, 1947, by Dr. Arlopp, President of 
the German Administration for Interzonal 
and Foreign Trade in the Soviet Zone of Oc- 
cupation. Dr. Orlopp stated that an export 
bonus amounting to 742 percent of the ex- 
port proceeds would be granted for all ex- 
ports from the Soviet Zone. However, ex- 
porters of raw materials would receive only 
a small portion of the bonus (for example, 1 
percent in the case of potash exports), and 
the remainder would be turned over to an 
equalization fund of the German Land con- 
cerned, and to the zonal equilization fund. 
These equalization funds make available 
their foreign exchange holdings to firms add- 
ing considerable value in the prccess of 
manufacture. 

|The export incentive plan of the Com- 
bined U.S.-U.K. Zone of Germany was de- 
scribed in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
September 20, 1947, p. 14.] 

Gift Shipments Through Commercial 
Channels Permitted to U. S.-U. K. Zones.— 
A procedure for the importation into the 
U. S.-U. K. Zones of Germany from all 
sources, except from Japan, Spain, and their 
dependencies, consigned through commer- 
cial channels (i. e., through freight forward- 
ing firms) to other than recognized welfare 
agencies has been agreed upon by the Bipar- 
tite Board, according to a telegram of Janu- 
ary 20, 1948, from OMGUS, Berlin. 

Shipments under this procedure are re- 
stricted to nonperishable foodstuffs, cloth- 
ing, footwear, household and garden supplies, 
pharmaceutical products, recreational, cul- 
tural, and educational materials, and other 
items for the relief of human suffering and 
for the democratic reorientation of German 
life. Shipment of alcoholic beverages, nar- 
cotics, penicillin, or tobacco in any form will 
not be permitted. Although shipments ac- 
cepted under this procedure will be subject 
to German customs examination, they will 
not be subject to import, turn-over, or excise 
taxation. Shipments judged by German cus- 
toms authorities to be outside the scope of 
this procedure will not be accepted, and any 
shipment not conforming to requirements 
will be placed unconditionally at the disposal 
of a recognized welfare organization. 

It is anticipated that the procedure will 
permit the following main types of gift ship- 
ments to Germany through foreign (i. e., 
non-German) freight forwarding firms: 

(a) Shipment of individual packages 
packed by a foreign donor through a foreign 
freight forwarding firm for delivery to a 
German recipient; 

(b) Shipment of standardized gift pack- 
ages ordered from a foreign forwarding firm 
by a foreign donor; 


(c) Shipment of bulk quantities of gift- 
type commodities by a foreign forwarder to a 
warehouse of a German forwarder for packag- 
ing and delivery by the German forwarder to 
German recipients upon receipt of instruc- 
tions from the foreign forwarder. 

Shipments normally will be accepted 
only from foreign forwarding firms having ap- 
proved contractual relationships with li- 
censed German forwarding firms. Joint Ex- 
port-Import Agency (JEIA) branch officers 
are authorized to approve contracts for 
handling, packaging, and forwarding in Ger- 
many if the German price does not exceed 
the legal ceilings. Import documentation of 
each shipment will be as outlined in the con- 
tracts. At the time of approval of the con- 
tract, an import license number will be is- 
sued to which reference will be made on 
each shipment by the foreign forwarding 
firm for the identification of gift shipments 
to the customs authorities. 

Payment in reichsmarks to the German 
firm at the conversion rate of 30 cents to the 
reichsmark will be made in the normal man- 
ner of German exporters on JEIA contracts. 
Payment for services rendered by the Ger- 
man firms must be made monthly in accept- 
able currency (U. S. dollars for shipments 
from the U. S. A.; for other countries, as 
stipulated by JEIA instructions) by the for- 
eign forwarder to the Military Government 
(U. S.-U. K.) on the basis of bills submitted 
monthly by the German forwarding firm in 
accordance with the existing contract be- 
tween the forwarding firms. 

A complete dollar schedule of rates to be 
charged United States forwarders is not yet 
available. Contracts between German and 
foreign forwarding firms should specify the 
method and contain a final schedule of rates 
to be charged for the handling and forward- 
ing within Germany of the various weights 
and sizes of packages for distances, in order 
that the foreign forwarder may present a 
fixed price to the donor at the time of 
shipping. 

Shipment in Germany will be made, in 
accordance with the terms of the contracts, 
by German forwarders through parcel post, 
by means of their own trucks, by freight, and 
by dispatching post cards requesting recipi- 
ents to call for their packages at certain 
points. Supplies will be handled under a 
customs bond procedure until delivery to 
recipients. 

Some provision has been made for the for- 
warding of parcels weighing up to 7 kilo- 
grams (15.4 pounds) through the interzonal 
parcel post from the U. S._U. K. Zones to the 
French Zone and to all sectors of Berlin. 

Foreign forwarders may now open negotia- 
tions with German firms or, in the absence 
of German contacts, with the Verwaltung 
fuer Wirtschaft, Frankfurt am Main, Ger- 
many, relative to making forwarding con- 
tracts. 

(Although the regulations in the U. S— 
U. K. Zones have been revised to permit the 
importation of gift parcels through com- 
mefcial channels (freight forwarding firms), 
exports from the United States of gift-type 
commodities in bulk and of multiple gift 
parcels which contain commodities on the 
positive list require a validated license from 
the Office of International Trade, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Commercial ship- 
ments of all commodities from the United 
States to Europe will require a validated li- 
cense from the O. I. T. beginning March 1, 
1948.) 





Bacteriological! research in Norway will 
soon take a long step forward with the 
purchase of that country’s first electron 
microscope, it was announced in Oslo 
recently. 
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Guatemala 


Economic Conditions 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL FLOUR- 
MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The establishment of the Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, composed of all owners and oper- 
ators of wheat-flour mills in Guatemala, 
was authorized by an Executive Decree 
published and effective December 11, 
1947, and reported by the United States 
Embassy on December 23. The decree 
establishes the Association as a semigov- 
ernmental organization, endowed with 
juridical powers, and charged with the 
responsibility of promoting the national 
production of flour and of cooperating 
with the Government in supplying the 
country’s needs for this commodity. 

In order to carry out these objectives, 
the Association is empowered to under- 
take: (1) The purchase of wheat from 
producers; (2) the efficient production of 
flour and the improvement of its quality: 
(3) the maintenance of wheat-flour re- 
serves; (4) the encouragement of wheat 
production, especially by small land- 
owners, cooperatives, and users of com- 
munal lands, and of modern methods of 
cultivation; and (5) the improvement of 
the baking industry. 

The decree provides, among other 
things, that the Association must fully 
supply the needs of the national market 
for wheat flour. Just how this is to be 
accomplished is not clear from the de- 
cree. At present national wheat produc- 
tion is only sufficient to meet about one- 
half of the country’s needs, and the 
possibilities for expanding wheat pro- 
duction are known to be definitely 
limited. At the same time, the consump- 
tion of wheat flour is increasing in Guate- 
mala. It would therefore seem likely that 
the importation of wheat for the milling, 
in Guatemala, of sufficient flour to meet 
national needs is contemplated. 

The Millers’ Association must be or- 
ganized and have its statutes approved 
within 2 months. Millers are given a 
period of 15 days in which to submit to 
the Ministry of Economy complete data 
concerning their operations, including 
the productive capacity of their mills and 
the number of employees in each mill. 

To prevent speculation by individuals 
attempting to “corner” the market, the 
decree provides that “whenever such 
action may be considered necessary to 
the public welfare,” wheat may be pur- 
chased from producers only by owners of 
mills, by their representatives, or by per- 
sons commissioned by them and duly 
recognized as such, and by the State. 

The decree furthermore provides that 
the sale of national flour and its deriva- 
tives shall be free from price controls. 
At the same time, however, the Minister 
of Econcmy is authorized to exercise 
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strict vigilance in order to prevent pos- 
sible excessive increases in prices, and a 
limitation is placed on the profit which 
may be made on retail sales of nationally 
produced flour. This profit may not 
exceed 4 percent above the cost of the 
flour. 

Strict compliance with the new law is 
required, and punishment in the form of 
fines of 50 to 500 quetzales is established 
for violators. 


OFFICE OF ECONOMIC STABILIZATION RE- 
PLACED BY DIRECTORATE GENERAL OF 
NATIONAL ECONOMY 


By an Executive Resolution of Novem- 
ber 4, 1947, the Guatemalan Office of 
Economic Stabilization was, on Novem- 
ber 11, 1947, replaced by the Directorate 
General of National Economy, says an 
Embassy Report dated November 19. 
The new Directorate, which will operate 
as a direct dependency of the Ministry 
of Economy and Labor, will also absorb 
the functions of the former Directorate 
General of Commerce and Industry. Ac- 
cording to reports, the Directorate will be 
charged with such Government controls 
as exist over imports, exports, and price 
and distribution control on commodities 
in short supply. 


Commodity Controls 


Partial Removal of Price and Distribu- 
tion Controls —The U. S. Embassy in 
Guatemala reported on December 9, 
1947, that all commodities formerly sub- 
ject to price and/or distribution control 
in Guatemala, except common wire nails, 
tin plate, galvanized pipe, and smooth or 
corrugated galvanized sheets of all sizes 
and gages, were released to the free mar- 
ket by a decree published and effective 
December 5, 1947. 

The excepted commodities will remain 
under the strict control of the Director- 
ate General of National Economy, a de- 
pendency of the Ministry of Economy 
and Labor, with sales made against ap- 
plications approved by that agency. 
Applications presented by Government 
agencies will receive priority, but proj- 
ects of public utility or social benefit also 
will be favored. A residue of 15 percent 
of all receipts, except for galvanized 
sheets, will be left to the free market dis- 
tribution of the individual merchants, 
subject to weekly distribution reports 
and quantitative limitations on individ- 
ual sales as follows: Up to 15 pounds of 
nails, 5 sheets of tin plate, or 2 lengths of 
pipe. Galvanized sheets will be sold ex- 
clusively against approved applications. 
Merchants will be required to present all 
documents covering the purchase and re- 
ceipt of affected commodities to the Di- 
rectorate General of National Economy, 
and to make a detailed weekly report 
covering the sale of commodities within 


the 15-percent limitations on the free 
market. Violations will be punisheq by 
seizure of stocks, which will then pp 
forcibly sold to competitors at the legg) 
price less 20 percent. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Animal Sanitation Law Adopted.—An ayj. 
mal sanitation law, which gives the Ministry 
of Agriculture the authority to control trade 
in curative or preventive medicaments for 
veterinary use and to take measures he may 
consider necessary to prevent and combat 
animal diseases, was adopted by decree No. 
463, dated December 5, 1947, published in the 
Diario de Centro of America of December 93 
1947 


India 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Jute Export Quotas Announced.—The 
quotas of jute manufactures to be exported 
from India to the United States and its pos- 
sessions, and to the Republic of the Philip. 
pines, Cuba, and Central America for the 
2-month period December 26, 1947, to Feb. 
ruary 25, 1948, have been announced re. 
cently by the Government of India. Accord. 
ing to the announcement, the figures are (in 
long tons of 2,240 pounds) as follows: United 
States, 56,666; Puerto Rico and Virgin Is- 
lands, 1,466; Hawaiian Islands, 152; Philip. 
pine Republic, 1,208; Cuba, 83; and Central 
America, 458 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Janu- 
ary 24, 1948, for announcement of export 
quotas by Pakistan.| 

New Cotton Controls Announced.—The ex- 
port duty on raw cotton, formerly 20 rupees 
per bale (400 pounds) has been doubled, ef- 
fective from January 20, 1948, according to 
an announcement by the Government of 
India. On the same date, statutory floors and 
ceilings on cotton prices were removed. Ex- 
ports of cotton are now limited to staples 
of less than !4\,-inch standards and the 
following types: Bengal Deshi, Comra Deshi 
(excluding CP I and II), Mathia, Assams, and 
Comillas 

|See similar controls announced by Pakis- 
tan, this issue. | 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade and Economic Agreement With 
Yugoslavia Effective-—-The agreement on 
trade, payments, and economic cooperation 
between Italy and Yugoslavia, initialed in 
April 1947, was signed at Rome on November 
28, 1947, according to Informazioni per il 
Commercio Estero of December 4 and 25. It 
is to be effective for 5 years from date of 
signing, except that lists of goods are to be 
established for successive periods of 12 
months, the first list covering the period 
November 28, 1947, through November 27, 
1948. 

The general provisions deal particularly 
with the reciprocal engagement of the con- 
tracting governments to grant each other 
most-favored-nation treatment in all trade, 
navigation, and other economic activities 
which citizens of the one country may carry 
on in the territory of the other 

The agreement consists of a trade protocol 
for normal interchange of goods, with its 
payments clauses, an “arrangement” for cer- 
tain “financial” payments, and a_ protocol 
governing long-term deliveries. 
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Trade Protocol: Goods to be exchanged in 
the first 12 months are listed by quantity or 
value in tables “A” and “B” annexed to the 
agreement. 

Table A of Yugoslav products to be ex- 
ported to Italy includes: Farm animals (bul- 
locks, draft horses, small animals); prunes 
and fruit jams; poultry and game; eggs; 
sausage casings; fresh and frozen fish; hides 
and skins; cement; wood (sawn lumber, fire- 
wood, pulpwood, matchwood, charcoal, ve- 
neer, etc.); coal and lignite; bauxite; chrome 
concentrates; lead, copper, and antimony; 
opium, pyrethrum, and medicinal plants; and 
essential oils. In addition to the commodi- 
ties specifically listed, an item of 300,000,000 
lire (about $520,000 at the current exchange 
rate) was provided for “other goods.” 

Italian exports to Yugoslavia in this period 
(table B) are to include: Lemons and oranges; 
cork; vine grafts; hemp, wool fabrics, cotton 
and rayon varn, and sewing thread; pipes and 
pipe fittings; ball and roller bearings; steam 
boilers; a wide range of agricultural, indus- 
trial, artisanal, and office machinery and 
equipment (notably machine tools, public- 
works machinery, precision instruments, 
pneumatic hammers, compressors); electrical 
machinery and equipment (motors, genera- 
tors, transformers, furnaces, insulators, 
meters, high-frequency installations, etc.); 
telephone, telegraph, and radio equipment; 
vehicles (street railways, automobiles, busses, 
trucks, spare parts, trailers, and traveling re- 
pair shops, motorcycles, unassembled bicycles, 
etc.); motion-picture and photographic ap- 
paratus; laboratory glass and other labora- 
tory equipment; chemicals for photography, 
laboratory, and pharmaceutical use; artificial 
abrasives; aniline dyes; borax; various indus- 
trial chemicals. An additional item of 500,- 
000,000 lire (about $870,000 at current rates) 
is provided for “other goods.” 

Payments: Commercial payments for the 
goods listed in the annexed tables “A” and “B” 
and relative accessory costs (insurance, dis- 
counts, packing, and the like, as well as 
amounts for repairs of machines and other 
materials, except ships) are made through a 
single clearing account in lire, to be opened 
by Italcambi in the name of the National 
Bank of Yugoslavia (lire account “A”"). Pay- 
ments will be effected without regard to avail- 
abilities in the account, provided the balance 
in either direction does not exceed 200,000,- 
000,000 lire If this ceiling is exceeded, a 
mixed commission will meet to take the nec- 
essary corrective measures 

Noncommercial (financial”) payments will 
be effected through another account (lire ac- 
count “B”") opened in the same manner 
Such payments, limited to a maximum bal- 
ance of 25,000,000 lire, in either direction, in- 
clude those for consular and diplomatic ex- 
penses, touring, educational expenses, dra- 
matic and musical performances, copyrights, 
pensions, taxes, and the like; also included 
are balances of Italian and Yugoslav current 
railway accounts (except accounts in hard 
currency) and expenses incident to shipping 
and minor ship repairs 

Protocol for Long-Term Deliveries: This 
protocol provides for the possibility of orders 
to be given to Italian Industries by the Yugo- 
slav Government for long-term deliveries up 
to a total maximum value of about 
$150,000,000 in a period of 5 years (about 
$4C,000,000 in the electro-technical sector, 
$60,000,000 in the mechanical, and $50,000,000 
fol complete plants and installations). 

Contracts are subject to advance approval 
of the governments, and to total replace- 
ment of the raw materials involved, with pay- 
ment of the balance through deliveries of 
raw materials or essential foodstuffs (listed 
below), and up to 25 percent of the total 
price, by drawing on the availabilities in lire 
account “A.”,. The commodities referred to 
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above are as follows: Lead, copper, antimony, 
chrome, bauxite, ferromanganese, ferrosili- 
con; coal, wood; cattle, fat hogs; bacon and 
lard; wheat, corn, and beans. 


Japan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Japanese Export and Import Products.— 
The third detailed listing of Japanese prod- 
ucts expected to be available for export from 
Japan and of import requirements for Japan 
has been received by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
from the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers (SCAP). 

The list includes under Schedule A com- 
modities which are being or can be manu- 
factured under existing production sched- 
ules, together with estimated production of 
these commodities for the first quarter of 
1948. It also includes as Schedule B, a list 
of commodities which are in limited produc- 
tion or which may be produced on special 
order; and as Schedule C a list of the prin- 
cipal raw materials required to support Japa- 
nese exports. 

Individuals or firms desiring information 
concerning products not included in the list, 
or desiring more detailed information con- 
cerning listed commodities may correspond 
directly with Japanese firms, or by direct cor- 
respondence to Boeki Cho (the Japanese 
Board of Trade), Tokyo, if they do not have 
contacts in Japan. 

Copies of the list may be obtained from 
the Field Offices of the Department of Com- 
merce, or from the Far Kastern Branch, C flice 
of International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Correction Concerning Agents,—lIn the first 
paragraph on agents (p. 16), ForrIGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, January 24, 1948, typographi- 
cal errors occurred in two sentences. The 
paragraph should read as follows (corrected 
sentences in italics): Foreign traders may 
now employ Japanese nationals or foreign 
nationals resident in Japan as agents, sub- 
ject to license by Boeki Cho and approval by 
SCAP on a case-by-case basis. Payment to 
such licensed agents may be made on a com- 
mission basis, the commission being added 
to the invoices rendered by Boeki Cho, in the 
currency of the invoice, and applied against 
the buyer's letter of credit. Payment to the 
agent is made by Boeki Cho in yen. Alter- 
natively, the payment agreed upon between 
the foreign trader and the agent may be re- 
mitted to Boeki Cho in dollars or acceptable 
foreign exchange through commercial bank- 
ing facilities. In making such payments, it 
should be indicated that they are made on 
account of the agent’s services. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wool: Granting of Import Licenses To Be 
Temporarily Suspended.—The granting of 
licenses for the importation of wool into 
the Netherlands has been temporarily sus- 
pended by the Rijksbureau voor Textiel 
(Government Bureau for Textiles) at Til- 
burg, according to an airgram from the U.S 
Embassy, The Hague, of January 2, 1948. 
Reasons given for this action are the short- 
age of foreign exchange and the necessity 
of taking stock of present supplies in order 
to estimate future requirements. It was 
stated that the suspension will apply for a 
few weeks only. 


Northern 
Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Open General License Established for Cer- 
tain Imports.—Import licensing restrictions 
in Northern Rhodesia have been modified by 
the establishment of Open General Import 
License No. 1 of 1947, under which certain 
classes of goods may be freely imported into 
the territory. 

Among the items of interest to foreign 
traders of the United States are the follow- 
ing: Antifriction and lubricating grease, mo- 
tor spirit, lubricating oils, mineral oils (il- 
luminating, fuel, power, transformer, and 
transil), books and printed music, news- 
papers and periodicals, cinematograph films 
(excluding blank film), spare parts, but not 
accessories, for (a) radio apparatus, (b) 
typewriters (but not including typewriter 
ribbons), (c) clocks and watches (but not 
including cases therefor), (d) motor ve- 
hicles, or (e) machinery and machines. 

Also covered by the new Open General Li- 
cense are goods arriving in the territory con- 
signed in transit through the territory to a 
destination outside the territory; goods im- 
ported by any Government Department; com- 
mercial travellers’ samples; any bona fide 
unsolicited gift not exceeding 11 pounds in 
weight nor exceeding £5 in value; and, sub- 
ject to certain exceptions and qualifications, 
goods grown, purchased, or manufactured in 
any British country, other than Canada, In- 
dia, New Zealand, and Australia. 


Nyasaland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Nyasaland Customs Tariff Revised—The 
Nyasaland customs tariff was revised by Gov- 
ernment Notice No. 199 dated December 2, 
1947, published in the Supplement to the 
Nyasaland Gazette of the same date. 

Changes in duty rates were for the most 
part downward, and several items, previously 
dutiable, were placed on the free list. A few 
items, notably perfumery, cosmetics, dyes, 
and other preparations for toilet use (other 
than toilet soap and dentifrices) were made 
subject to increased import duties. 

In general, changes in existing rates of im- 
port duty were slight, but sharp reductions 
were mace in the rates on a number of items, 
including bone, blood, and meat meal for use 
as cattle and poultry food, confectionery, 
infants’ foods, sausage skins, nonalcoholic 
beverages, mechanics’ and artisans’ tools, 
wireless receiving sets and parts thereof, 
filters and parts thereof, and photographic 
cameras and accessories. 

Revised rates of import duty applying on 
specific commodities in Myasaland are avail- 
able, on request, from the British Common- 
wealth Branch, Areas Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 


Pakistan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Commodities Prohtbited Exporta- 
tion from Sind Province—It has been an- 
nounced by the Government of Sind (the 
Province in which Karachi is located) that 
certain “essential’’ commodities will be pro- 
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hibited from exportation. It has been 
learned by the United States Embassy in 
Karachi that, despite this prohibition, per- 
sons who desire to export or reexport from 
Sind Province such “essential” commodities 
may make application to the Sind Govern- 
ment, Public Works Department, Karachi, or 
to the Director of Civil Supplies, Sind, Depart- 
ment of Food and Civil Supplies, Karachi, for 
permission to export the desired articles. It 
is understood that such permission is given 
whenever it is established that the goods are 
not essential commodities taken by an 
evacuee. 

The list of items to which the export pro- 
hibition applies is as follows: 

Building materials, e. g., cement, electric 
fans, bulbs, other electric goods, asbestos 
sheets, emery wheels, bricks, enamels, door 
and window fittings, alldrops, hinges, handles, 
all materials mentioned in schedule II at- 
tached to the Iron and Steel Control Order, 
1941, and any other commodity required for 
building and furnishings purposes. 

Sanitary goods and fittings. 

Deodar. 

Hume pipe. 

Galvanized iron pipes. 

Cast-iron pipes. 

Paints. 

All raw and new fabricated ferrous (iron 
materials) and mild steel section of all de- 
scription and plates including barbed wire 
not covered by Government of India Act 
XXIV of 1946. 

Agricultural machinery and implements. 

Road-making machinery. 

Steam engines, oil and Diesel engines, elec- 
tric motors, generators, transformers, and 
switchgears. 

All machinery including motorcars, motor- 
trucks, motorcycles, cycles except sewing ma- 
chines in actual use. 

Varnishes. 

All raw and new fabricated nonferrous ma- 
terial excluding gold and silver. 

Rubber goods, excluding apparel, boots and 
shoes. 

Teakwood. 

All surgical appliances and apparatus. 

Optical spectacles lenses, ground to pre- 
scription or unground, including glass for the 
manufacture thereof, and ready-made spec- 
tacles excluding spectacles made of plain 
white or colored glass and optical glass and 
optical spectacles in use. 

Gunny bags, Hessian cloth and jute twine- 
new or used except that actually used in pack- 
ing. 

Caustic soda. 

Woolen articles and piece goods 

Edible oils and vegetable-oil products in- 
cluding animal ghee. 

Pharmaceutical drugs as specified in the 
British Pharmacopoeia. 

Industrial and heavy chemicals. 

Ground nuts and kopra and raw ground nut 
and kopra oil. 

Paper including stationery articles made 
from paper. 

Unsewn cotton cloth. 

Sewing thread and yarn of all description. 

Soap of all descriptions. 

New Cotton Controls Announced.—The ex- 
port duty on raw cotton, formerly 20 rupees 
per bale (400 pounds) has been increased to 
40 rupees per bale, according to an announce- 
ment by the Government of Pakistan. Con- 
trols on cotton prices, both floor and ceiling, 
will remain in effect. The exportation of cot- 
ton to all countries, including India, will 
henceforth be by license only. All stocks of 
cotton cloth, except those held by dealers, 
have been ordered “frozen.” 

{See similar controls announced by India, 
this issue. | 
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Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Import and Exchange-Control Regula- 
tions.—According to a report from the United 
States Embassy in Lima, Peruvian exchange- 
control authorities expect shippers to com- 
ply strictly with current import and ex- 
change-control regulations. Technical or 
careless omissions and violations, heretofore 
sometimes overlooked, are now considered to 
be grounds for exclusion of merchandise 
which is not deemed by the authorities as 
essential to the country’s economy. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 20 and October 18, 1947, and January 
1, 1948, for latest exchange and import con- 
trol regulations. | 


Republic of the 
Philippines 
Economic Conditions 


TYPHOON DAMAGE 


Damage from year-end typhoons in 
the Philippines is expected to cause a de- 
cline in the production of copra in 1948 
of about 100,000 tons from the record 
output of around 990,000 tons estimated 
for 1947. A smaller carry-over at the 
close of 1947 also is figured. These fac- 
tors, plus increasing production of desic- 
cated coconut, may result in an over-all 
reduction of 15 percent in copra output 
in 1948. 

Record high prices in November 1947 
brought great prosperity to copra-pro- 
ducing areas, and exports continued 
heavy, totaling 895,000 long tons for the 
first 11 months of the year. A committee 
representing coconut planters, oil millers, 
and copra exporters was formed in No- 
vember to draft rules for uniform copra 
grading. Regulations will be enforced by 
the Division of Standards, Philippine 
Department of Commerce. 

Typhoon damage to the rice crop is 
placed at 3,000,000 cavans, lowering the 
1947-48 crop forecast to 50,500,000 
cavans. ‘(Cavan equals 44 kilograms or 
97 pounds of unhulled rice.) The esti- 
mated crop, however, will still be the 
largest since the war. Reported losses 
apparently have caused no hoarding of 
rice, possibly because of the announce- 
ment that the National Rice and Corn 
Corporation would sell imported rice at 
85 centavos ($0.425) a ganta (5 pounds). 
Permission was granted NARIC to re- 
export an additional 60,000 tons of rice, 
largely imports from the United States, 
making a total of 96,000 tons to be 
shipped abroad. 

Damage to sugarcane was negligible, 
but prices for domestic sugar continued 
high through November, notwithstanding 
an increase in the domestic sugar quota 
to 150,000 tons. Some sugar men anti- 


cipate that high production costs may 
compel certain districts to discontinue 
sugar production, leading to concentra- 
tion of the industry in districts where 
costs are lower. 

Vegetable losses from typhoon damage 
are estimated at about 5 percent, but 
much of the acreage can be replanted. 
Damage to fruit trees in southern Luzon 
is reported at about 3 percent, with ba- 
nanas most severely hurt. Quick re- 
covery, however, is expected. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 

The decision of the National Develop- 
ment Company to set up a textile mill in 
Cebu, using Japanese machinery—in- 
cluding 17,000 spindles and 350 looms— 
was rescinded on President Roxas’ 
recommendation for decentralization of 
industry. The mill probably will be 
located in one of the Ilocos Provinces, 
northwestern Luzon. 

No decision has been made on the loca- 
tion of the Government's lumber mill re- 
cently brought from the United States, 
but a finishing plant, including a veneer 
mill and sash-and-door factory, has been 
installed at Batangas, Batangas Pro- 
vince, southwestern Luzon, and is ready 
for operation. The second brewery of 
the San Miguel Co., purchased from the 
Alien Property Custodian, started opera- 
tions early in November. 

United Philippine Artists, with author- 
ized capital of 1,000,000 pesos ‘peso 
US$0.50) was organized to produce mo- 
tion pictures in a modern studio. Early 
announcements indicated that pictures 
would be ready for showing by April 
1948. Another company, Movie Techni- 
cal Service, Inc., organized with the back- 
ing of a wealthy Filipino family, is to 
provide technical services, direction, and 
studio facilities to local producers 

For the first time since the war, returns 
on rehabilitation expenditures are ex- 
pected by most sugar-mill operators dur- 
ing the 1947-48 season. Several factors, 
however, may tend to lower the present 
estimate of a crop of 429,930 short tons: 
(1) mechanical break-downs in some of 
the 24 mills scheduled to grind; (2) labor 
difficulties, especially in Luzon; (3) late 
arrivals of fertilizers; and (4) adverse 
effects of weather on growing conditions. 

In the first 11 months of 1947 exports 
of coconut oil amounted to 17,265 tons, 
compared with only 1,500 tons in all of 
1946. With the expected arrival of more 
machinery and equipment, restoration of 
the coconut-oil industry to its prewar ca- 
pacity by mid-1948 is unofficially pre- 
dicted. 

An application of a fishing corpora- 
tion, organized by Filipinos in the United 
States, for a license to operate in Philip- 
pine waters has been recommended for 
approval by the Director of Commerce. 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


PURCHASES BY TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
IN BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 


Equipment purchased in 1946 and 1947 
by the local transportation company of 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, included 130 
trolley busses (first of this type used in 
Argentina); 600 United States omni- 
busses having a 4l-passenger capacity; 
400 Isotta Fraschini, 2l-passenger ca- 
pacity; 300 United States busses; 1,200 
truck chassis (all of United States make) 
with metal bodies (made locally), 22- 
passenger capacity; 50 Aclo (British) 
busses; and 506 British chassis. 


FOREIGN CARS FOR SALE IN GIBRALTAR 


A Gibraltar firm has placed on the local 
market the Czechoslovak-made Skoda 
automobile. The first car to arrive (in 
the latter part of October) was a small 
coupe of 10 horsepower, priced at about 
$2,800. Exchange arrangements are 
understood to have been effected through 
London. 

British and French cars also are for 
sale in the colony. 


NATIONALIZATION OF PASSENGER-BuS 
SERVICE, MADRAS, INDIA 


Delivery of 150 United States gasoline- 
driven busses and 50 Italian Diesel-engine 
busses to Madras, India, was expected by 
December 31, 1947. They were purchased 
by the Government to replace privately 
owned busses. The private operators are 
permitted to scrap or sell their vehicles 
at ceiling prices, but purchasers must 
apply independently for gasoline, show- 
ing that it is in the public interest. 

The nationalization of passenger-bus 
service in the capital city is reported to 
be the first step toward Province-wide 
Government ownership of utilities. 


PRODUCTION OF AND TRADE IN AUTOMOTIVE 
Propwcts, U. K. 


Production in the United Kingdom of 
40,318 automobiles, taxis, trucks, and 
busses in October 1947 brought the total 
for the first 10 months of the year to 
363,166 (163,695 for export and 199,471 
for domestic use). Of the total, 238,365 
were automobiles and taxis, 114,737 were 
trucks, and 10,064 were busses. In ad- 
dition, 2,000 house trailers were produced, 
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1,964 for the local market and 36 for 
export. 

Exports of passenger cars and taxis, 
including chassis, in the period January— 
October 1947 totaled 112,710 (£29,691,- 
614), of which exports to the British 
Empire countries totaled 67,875 (£16,- 
796,115). Exports of trucks and busses 
numbered 40,624 (£18,744,126), Empire 
countries taking 17,815 units valued at 
£8,277,735. 

Imports in the 10 months ended Octo- 
ber 1947 totaled 646 motor vehicles 
valued at £319,590 and parts and acces- 
sories valued at £1,256,672. Reexports 
of automobiles numbered 29, valued at 
£14,378. 


FEATURES OF “MOTOCART”’ EXHIBITED IN 
LONDON, U. K. 


One of the sturdiest farm vehicles ex- 
hibited recently in London, U. K., was 
the Motocart, a large size, three-wheel, 
platform truck. The chassis weighs 
1,666 pounds without the body and 1,932 
pounds with the body. The truck is 
powered by a single-cylinder, 8-hp. four- 
stroke, air-cooled, gasoline engine with 
a bore of 85.7 mm. and a stroke of 102 
mm. driving the single front wheel which 
has a 9 x 24 farm-tractor-type tire, the 
two rear wheels having 32 x 6 truck-type 
tires. The truck travels 2 m. p. h. in 
first gear, 4 in second, 6.8 in third, 11.2 in 
fourth, and 1.6 in reverse. The maxi- 
mum permissible load is 30 cwt. (1 cwt. 
112 pounds). 

The list price of the chassis only is 
$1,069, and the standard model of plat- 
form truck costs $1,100; extras amount 
to about $205, not including license. 


Beverages 


REVIVAL OF BREWING INDUSTRY, BRITISH 
ZONE, GERMANY 


With the formation of a corporation 
of German export breweries, comprising 
all of the leading brewing firms of the 
British Zone, the brewing industry is 
looking forward to taking part again in 
the world market. 

Northwest Germany always has held a 
dominating position in the exportation of 
beer, and the district now making up the 
British Zone was responsible for 65 per- 
cent of all Germany’s exported beer be- 
fore the war. Of this total, Hamburg 
breweries alone contributed 22 percent, 


mostly sent to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries with smaller amounts shipped to 
North America, South America, and the 
Far East. Other breweries in central and 
southern Germany had a larger share of 
the export business to neighboring coun- 
tries. 

Oversea exports comprised mainly bot- 
tled beer, because of the added profit to 
be made by exporting it in this manner. 
An example cited shows that in 1933 the 
same quantities of bottled beer and 
draught beer were exported from Ger- 
many; the gross receipts, however, from 
the bottled beer totaled 7,700,000 reichs- 
mark, whereas only 3,300,000 reichsmark 
were realized from the sale of that 
shipped in barrels. Using these figures 
as a basis, the industry has set up a ten- 
tative program to export 2,500,000 gal- 
lons of German beer annually, of which 
the first installment would comprise 1,- 
000,000 gallons of bottled beer and 250,- 
000 gallons of draught beer. 

Such a program will require 1,750 tons 
of barley from abroad, the purchase of 
the first 250 tons from Denmark having 
already been arranged, with delivery to 
be made by the middle of December 1947. 
Besides barley, the industry will need to 
import bottle caps; the sugar and hops 
which are required can be procured 
within Germany, along with the bottles, 
wood for boxes, and other packing ma- 
terials. 

The latest beer exports to leave Ger- 
many were in 1943, when 9,750,000 gal- 
lons were forwarded, mostly in the form 
of draught beer, to continental countries. 


BEER PRODUCTION, U. K. 


From January 1, 1948, the permitted 
standard barrelage of each brewery in 
Great Britain, which has been 85 percent 
of the barrelage of the basic year will be 
reduced to 82 percent, and brewers’ per- 
mitted usage of sugar will be reduced 
from 90 percent of the 1939 rate to 74 
percent, according to the largest brewery 
in the Bristol consular district. This, 
brewery officials state, will mean a fur- 
ther reduction in their output of beer in 
1948. 

The 1947 crop of hops is 1242 percent 
larger than the 1946 crop, and the man- 
aging director of the Bristol brewery says 
there will be sufficient English hops to 
meet their curtailed requirements. The 
samples are of good quality. 

The brewery also reports that the bar- 
ley acreage sown in 1947 was larger than 
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in preceding years. Malsters, however, 
do not have the capacity to deal with the 
crop in quantity or at the speed required 
by the new type of harvesting with com- 
bines and field threshing, and if the 
weather had not been dry and hot, much 
of the crop would have been spoiled. 

Brewery officials say that in 1948, un- 
less help is given for building stores and 
erecting dryers, a normal barley harvest 
will produce complete chaos. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS 


Australian imports of drugs, chemicals, 
and fertilizers in the 4-month period 
July—October 1947 advanced in value to 
£3,566,000 from £2,563,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946, the Common- 
wealth Bureau of Census and Statistics 
reports. Imports of these products in 
the months July—October 1938 were val- 
ued at £1,692,000. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRIA 


Austria’s imports of chemicals in the 
third quarter of 1947 were valued at 
10,635,000 schillings (10 schillings equal 
$1, United States currency). Chemical 
exports had a valuation of 8,845,000 
schillings. 


PURCHASE OF EQUIPMENT BY BULGARIAN 
FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 


The Bulgarian fertilizer industry has 
been extended credit by the U. S. S. R. 
for the purchase of equipment, according 
to the foreign press. 


EXPORTS OF ACIDS, CANADA 


Canadian exports of acids in the first 
11 months of 1947 increased more than 
$1,600,000 in value over those in the cor- 
responding period of 1946, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. To- 
tals were $3,462,000 and $1,847,000, re- 
spectively. 


CANADIAN COMPANY PLANS EXPANSION 
PROGRAM 


Atlantic Chemicals Co., Ltd., Canada, 
plans to build sulfuric acid and super- 
phosphate plants costing $4,000,000, re- 
ports a foreign chemical publication. It 
is planned to produce enough superphos- 
phate to meet the requirements of the 
Maritime Provinces. The project may 
be the initial step in establishing an 
integrated chemical industry based on 
raw materials available in New Bruns- 
wick, it is stated. 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
PLASTICS, CANADA 


Chemists at the University of Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, are developing plas- 
tics from flaxseed, the foreign press re- 
ports. They hope to produce a material 
which combines strength and durability 
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and is water-resistant. It is emphasized, 
however, that experiments have not been 
completed. 

The laboratory has been doing re- 
search on the cereal crops of western 
Canada and analyzing flax-meal sam- 
ples, and this work led to experiments in 
the production of plastics. An industrial 
market for flaxseed, particularly if the 
crop can be used for plastics manufac- 
ture, may replace the present major use 
as a livestock feed, it is stated. 


EIRE TO RECEIVE SUPERPHOSPHATE FROM 
U. K. 


The British Government has agreed to 
supply Eire with 15,000 tons of super- 
phosphate in 1947-48, and to consider 
the possibility of increasing this quan- 
tity and furnishing basic slag also. The 
amounts to be supplied by the United 
Kingdom will be in addition to approxi- 
mately 25,000 tons of sulfate of ammonia 
which have been allocated to Eire by the 
International Emergency Food Council. 


POTASH PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Potash production in France dropped 
to 63,455 metric tons in November 1947 
from 66,860 tons in October, the foreign 
press reports. 


SITUATION IN HUNGARY 


Production by the Hungarian chemical - 


industry in the first half of 1947 showed 
a slight increase. Supplies of raw ma- 
terials were unstable, especially imports 
of caustic soda, soda ash, and sulfur. 
The situation with regard to phosphate 
rock appeared more favorable. 

The outlook for supplies of chemicals 
was favorably influenced by the agree- 
ment with Yugoslavia, and this improve- 
ment has been especially noticeable in 
chemicals for the rubber industry. 


ICELANDIC IMPORTS 


Iceland’s imports of chemicals in the 
first 10 months of 1947 were valued at 
$640,790, according to official customs 
statistics. In the corresponding period 
of 1946 they were worth $625,000. 


CAUSTIC-SODA AND SODA-ASH PRODUCTION, 
JAPAN 


Production of caustic soda in Japan in 
the third quarter of 1947 totaled 14,139 
metric tons (11,069 by the electrolytic 
process), according to the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry. In the corre- 
sponding period of 1946 output was 
8,335 tons. 

Output of soda ash in the third quarter 
of 1947 was 11,665 tons, compared with 
4,658 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1946. 


INDUSTRIES SUBJECT TO CENTRAL 
PLANNING, PAKISTAN 


In Pakistan, the heavy chemical in- 
dustry—sulfuric acid, caustic soda, soda 


ash, and fertilizers—is one of the 27 in- 
dustries which will be subject to cen. 
tral planning. Drugs and pharmacey.- 
ticals and industrial alcohol are also in 
the group. 


EXPERIMENTS IN UTILIZATION OF CASTOoR- 
BEANS, PALESTINE 


Chemists at the Sieff Research Insti- 
tute at Rehovot, Palestine, have pro- 
duced from castor-beans a _ substance 
which they believe can form the basis for 
a plastics industry, according to the for- 
eign press. The Institute is establish- 
ing a pilot plant to make the product in 
quantities sufficient to permit develop- 
ment of commercial uses. 

A method has been evolved for break- 
ing down castor oil to produce a color- 
less, odorless material, easy to work, it 
is stated. The process has included de- 
velopment by selection of a castor-bean 
containing up to 60 percent oil. It is be- 
lieved that the castor-bean will thrive in 
the Negev if properly cultivated. 

Other castor-oil derivatives are said 
to have been developed, including basic 
substances for perfumes and insecticides, 
From the residue of the bean a livestock 
feed is being made to supplement the 
country’s inadequate supplies of grain. 


PERUVIAN DEVELOPMENTS 


The Corporacion Peruana del Ama- 
zonas, an agency of the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment, has been authorized to operate 
plants for milling barbasco. This agency 
was organized to promote commercial 
development of eastern Peru and is in- 
terested in shipping rotenone powder in- 
stead of exporting the roots. At present 
it exports small quantities of roots but 
hopes to become a major dealer after the 
mills are built. It is believed, however, 
that the Corporacion does not have any 
immediate plans for plant construction. 

The law authorizing construction of 
the plants levies a 4 percent ad valorem 
tax on barbasco exported from Peruvian 
maritime ports. 


INSECIICIDE MANUFACTURE, POLAND 


The Polish State-owned Azot chemical 
plant is manufacturing an insecticide 
known as Azotex. Output is expected to 
total 2,000 metric tons annually. The 
product is said to be effective for agri- 
cultura] and household use 


CAUSTIC-EODA AND SoDA-ASH PRODUCTION, 
RUMANIA 


In a list of 12 important products, 
caustic soda and soda ash were among 
the four commodities showing an in- 
crease over planned production in Ru- 
mania in September 1947. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION AND Imports, U. K. 


British production of mixed fertilizers 
in October 1947 was at a rate consider- 
ably higher than the 1946 monthly aver- 
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age, according to the Monthly Digest of 
Statistics. It totaled 152,300 long tons, 
compared with 109,500 tons monthly in 
1946. 

Although the United Kingdom's im- 
ports of potassium sulfate have been 
heavier recently, probably only a rela- 
tively small proportion of total supplies 
of potash salts will be available in that 
form, a British chemical publication 
states. ‘The Ministry of Agriculture is 
urging that sales of the sulfate be lim- 
ited as far as possible to commercial 
growers of tomatoes, greenhouse and 
garden crops, and fruit. 

It is expected that most of the potash 
salts will continue to be in the form of 
muriate from France, Germany, Pales- 
tine, Spain, and other sources. In the 
three immediate prewar years imports of 
muriate of potash averaged about 75,000 
long tons annually; imports of Kainite 
were close to that figure, and imports of 
potassium sulfate averaged a little more 
than 40,000 tons. 

Imports of muriate of potash in 1946, 
at 225,000 tons, were three times the 
1936-38 average, but there has been little 
indication of a revival in the movement 
of kainite suplies, and imports of potas- 
sium sulfate were only 3,000 tons. Sup- 
plies of the latter were more plentiful in 
1947, but it is considered likely to be 
some time before imports will be suf- 
ficient to permit its use for other than 
particular purposes. 


SEAWEED-PROCESSING FACTORIES BEING 
MoveED ‘(ScCOTLAND), U. K. 


The seaweed-processing factories of 
Alginate Industries, Ltd., at Kames, south 
of Oban, Scotland, are being moved to 
Eire, according to a British chemical 
publication. The company’s plants at 
Barcaldine and in South Uist, however, 
will continue to operate. 


PLANNED EXPENDITURES FOR FERTILIZER 
INDUSTRY, VENEZUELA 


The Venezuelan Development Corpora- 
tion has announced that 643,000 bolivares 
(approximately $20,000) have been in- 
cluded in its 1948 budget for the ferti- 
lizer industry. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


CacAO-BEAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
ANGOLA 


Production of cacao beans in Angola 
in 1947 is unofficially estimated at 400 
metric tons. 

Exports of cacao beans from Angola for 
the years 1937-46 totaled 2,176,711 kilo- 
grams, practically all of which went to 
Portugal and its colonies, except for 150 
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Special Procedure for Licenses To Export Flour to Certain Destinations 


A special procedure applying only to licenses to export flour to Cuba, Brazil, and 
the Philippine Republic, from the February 1948 allocation, and from the first-quarter 
allocation for Tangier, was announced January 28, by the Department of Commerce 


through its Office of International Trade, 


Applications for licenses to export flour to these destinations against the specified 
allocations must be submitted on Form IT-419. These forms are available at all 


Department of Commerce Field Offices. 


Exporters may submit license applications covering the shipment of flour to more 


than one consignee in any of the above countries and Tangier. 


In such instances, 


the OIT states, a license application cannot cover shipments to more than one country 


and must include the following information: 


1. The application must show the f. a. s. (free alongside ship) price the applicant will receive 
for the flour, or a statement of how the price will be determined. Lf price is to be based on the actual 
market price of wheat or flour when the license is received, the applicant should show the mark-up 
above the base market price; and the transportation and other charges included in determining 


the final price on an f. a. s. basis. 


2. The application must be supported by a list giving the names of the consignees, and the amount 
of flour on order by each consignee. Any variation of price among consignees should be indicated. 
3. The application must be supported by a certified statement from the applicant that he has 
firm orders with the consignees shown in the consignee list and has accepted the orders, subject 


only to receiving an export license. 








tons which were purchased by the United 
States in 1941. 

Angola’s estimated export of cacao 
beans in 1947 was approximately 400,000 
kilograms. 


COFFEE PRODUCTION AND Exports, HAITI 


The 1947-48 coffee production of Haiti 
is estimated at 333,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each. 

According to the Haitian customs the 
total exports for the period, August 
through September 1947, were 3,002,873 
kilograms valued at $1,387,627. Of this 
amount, the United States was the prin- 
cipal buyer, taking 1,703,324 kilograms, 
or approximately 57 percent, with a value 
of $757,999: Belgium received the next 
largest amount, 864,405 kilograms valued 
at $414,409; and the remainder was ex- 
ported to various other countries. 

Prices being paid by American buyers 
at present are f. o. b. unwashed coffee per 
50 kilograms of $22 U. S. currency for 
grade 2x; $23 for 3x; and $24 for 5x. For 
washed coffee the price is $27.50. 


VENEZUELAN COFFEE PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS 


Production of coffee in Venezuela in 
1947 is unofficially estimated at 650,000 
bags of 60 kilograms each. 

During September, October, and No- 
vember 1947, 145,708 bags of coffee were 
exported through the port of Maracaibo, 
a decrease of 44 percent as compared 
with 261,550 bags exported in the corre- 
sponding period in 1946. Of the 145,700 
bags exported, 94,007 were Venezuelan 
coffee, and 51,701 bags were Colombian 
coffee. 

Fruits 
DATE CULTIVATION AND EXpPoRTS, IRAN 


In mid-December the 1947 Iranian date 
crop, estimated at 110,000 metric tons, 


was reported to be of good quality. How- 
ever, none of the 1947 pack was being 
fumigated, because of lack of technicians 
to operate the fumigation plants. Two 
fumigation plants have been imported 
from the United States. 

The several date packers operating in 
the Khorramshahr area had planned to 
export about 300,000 cases to the United 
States in 1947. Owing to the unsatisfac- 
tory prices, however, it is understood that 
all packing operations were stopped. 
Exports of dates to the United States 
from the 1947 pack are reported to have 
totaled 150,000 cases, or about 4,800 
metric tons. 

According to official customs reports, 
exports of dates for the period August 23, 
1946, to July 23, 1947 (the first 11 months 
of the marketing year), amounted to 
30,337 metric tons. Approximately 61 
percent of these dates went to the Ara- 
bian Peninsula and 12.4 percent to the 
United States. Total exports for the full 
marketing year were, therefore, slightly 
higher than the 30,000 tons previously 
estimated. 

No data are available on total or com- 
mercial stocks of dates. It is believed, 
however, that about 40,000 tons of the 
1947 dates have been consumed domesti- 
cally and that possibly another 20,000 
tons have been exported. Based on these 
assumptions the total current supply of 
dates approximates 50,000 metric tons, of 
which a certain quantity will be lost 
because of deterioration. 


RAISIN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, TURKEY 


Turkey’s 1947 raisin crop, which was 
badly damaged by frost in April 1947, is 
estimated by both trade and official 
circles at about 30,000 metric tons—a 
small crop as compared with an output of 
55,000 tons in 1946. 
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Because there was only a slight de- 
mand from European countries and no 
demand from the United States, the 
raisin export market was inactive in 


September 1947. The Turkish Govern- 
ment’s refusal to accept pound sterling 
in payment for shipments and the re- 
newal of the requirement that export li- 
censes be obtained in order to export to 
countries wishing to pay in pound ster- 
ling caused further inactivity of the ex- 
port market. 

From the beginning of the 1947 season 
until the end of November 1947, exports 
of raisins totaled 8,253,389 kilograms (1 
kilogram=2.2046 pounds). Of this 
amount, England received almost half, 
or 4,062,637 kilograms; Eire, 2,826,730 
kilograms; Belgium, 584,848 kilograms; 
Switzerland, 254,931 kilograms; Pales- 
tine, 212,777 kilograms; Malta, 105,476 
kilograms; and the remainder went to 
Argentina, Uruguay, Singapore, Brazil, 
Italy, Borneo, France, Denmark, United 
States, and Venezuela. 

It was stated in business circles that 
raisins available for export during the 
first part of December 1947 amounted to 
approximately 12,000 metric tons, and it 
was the consensus that the entire export- 
able portion of the 1947 crop would be 
disposed of before the 1948 crop is har- 
vested. 


Grain and Products 
RIcE PRODUCTION, INDIA 


India’s 1946-47 ‘July 1 to June 30) rice 
crop totaled 28,141,000 tons of cleaned 
rice, according to the Final All-India 
Rice Forecast, a gain of 6 percent as 
compared with 1945-46 yield of 26,672,- 
000 tons. The area in 1946-47 was in- 
creased by 1 percent as compared with 
1945-46 acreage. 


RIcE PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
EXPORTS, EGYPT 


A bumper rice crop was harvested in 
Egypt in 1947. Preliminary official esti- 
mate places the crop of rough rice at 
1,260,630 metric tons, a gain of about 34 
percent as compared with the 1946 crop. 

The 1947 crop was expected to produce 
about 840,000 metric tons of milled rice, 
after allowing for the deduction of paddy 
rice for planting the 1948 crop, the 
milled-rice production figure being about 
220,000 metric tons greater than in 1946. 
However, the surplus for export was not 
expected to be increased by the above 
amount. Inasmuch as many cultivators 
grew rice for the first time in 1947, and 
in some cases sacrified a portion of their 
normal area of corn, which is the staple 
of the cultivators’ diet, it is expected that 
consumption of rice in the rural areas 
will increase in 1947-48. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has esti- 
mated that the surplus for export from 
the 1947 crop will amount to about 
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325,000 metric tons, as compared with the 
export surplus for the 1946 crop of ap- 
proximately 220,000 metric tons. This 
estimate of the export surplus, however, 
does not take into account the quantity 
of rice which the Supply Department of 
the Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
will require to be used in the Government- 
controlled flour mixture produced in 
Cairo and Alexandria. Because of the 
serious shortage of bread grains in pros- 
pect during the first half of 1948, the 
fiour distributed to Cairo and Alexandria 
will in the immediate future be composed 
of three parts of wheat flour and one part 
of rice flour. Use of rice in the mixed 
flour distributed in Cairo and Alexandria 
is expected to consume nearly 10,000 
metric tons of rice per month. 

The surplus from the 1946 crop is being 
exported by the British Ministry of Food 
under an arrangement whereby the 
Ministry of Food also procures and ships 
bread grains allocated to Egypt. Under 
this arrangement, and with the approval 
of the International Emergency Food 
Council, Egypt was.to receive 200,000 
tons of bread grains in exchange for an 
equal quantity of rice. In a subsequent 
agreement with India, which also was ap- 
proved by the IEFC, Egypt allocated an 
additional 20,000 metric tons of rice to 
India in exchange for jute. The Egyp- 
tian Government has consistently fol- 
lowed the policy of issuing export licenses 
for rice only upon notification that an 
equal quantity of bread grains had been 
loaded in a foreign port for shipment to 
Egypt. By the end of November, the 
British Ministry of Food had received ex- 
port licenses under this arrangement for 
173,000 metric tons of rice in addition to 
the 20,000 tons for India. Export licenses 
for the remaining 27,000 tons were ex- 
pected to be issued before the end of 
December 1947. The rice was being 
shipped according to IEFC recommenda- 
tions, the main recipient being Ceylon. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION, INDIA 


According to the Final All-India Wheat 
Forecast for 1946-47, production in that 
crop year totaled 7,788,000 tons, a de- 
crease of about 14 percent as compared 
with the 1945-46 yield of 9,038,000 tons 
The drop in 1946-47 wheat production 
is attributed to extensive damage by rust. 
According to the Director of Statistics, 
the 1946-47 wheat production is the low- 
est since 1927-28. 


Spices and Related Products 


PEPPER PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, FRENCH 
INDOCHINA 


The production of the 1948 pepper crop 
of French Indochina is estimated at ap- 
proximately 1,000 metric tons. Exports 
of black and white pepper for the first 
10 months of 1947 totaled 1,327 metric 
tons. All pepper exports go to France. 





Pepper stocks in October 1947, were es. 
timated at between 500 and 1,000 metric 
tons. 


Furs 


EXPERIMENTAL FUR FARMS MAINTAINED py 
GOVERNMENTS IN CANADA 


An experimental fur farm, similar in 
objectives and functions to agricultura] 
experimental fur farms in various parts 
of Canada, is maintained by the Domin- 
ion Government at Summerside, Prince 
Edward Island. The net expenditure on 
the farm during the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1946, was approximately 
$23,000. 

In addition, the provincial govern- 
ments of Ontario and Quebec maintain 
experimental fur farms. 


General Products 


MARKET FOR FLUORESCENT LAMPS, 
ARGENTINA 


The market for fluorescent lamps in 
Argentina is increasing rapidly, and has 
been estimated at 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 
per year. United States lamps are pre- 
ferred. 

If the experiments with fluorescent 
street lighting, now being carried out in 
the city of Buenos Aires, are successful, 
a tremendous increase in consumption 
may be expected. 


LACK OF CONTAINERS FOR PACKING DATES, 
IRAQ 


The packing of dates in Irac was being 
hampered in November by the nondeliv- 
ery of shook from the United States. At 
the temporary stations the work of pack- 
ing was expected to last until about the 
last of December. At the permanent 
stations, where the dates are packed in 
fancy cellophane packages, packing ac- 
tivity continues for a longer period 


MANUFACTURE OF CONTAINERS AND 
ACCESSORIES, U. K 


One of the largest container manu- 
facturing plants in the United Kingdom, 
formerly dependent upon imports for 
certain of the special papers used, is 
now almost independent of imported 
supplies. Until recently the company 
imported the special papers from the 
United States and Canada; and it still 
imports a portion of its requirements 
from Scandinavian sources. 

The company specializes in the manu- 
facture and supply of all types of liners 
for the bottle-cap and allied trades, and 
is also one of the largest producers of 
milk-bottle caps and similar utility ar- 
ticles in cardboard. Its other products 
include a wide range of tubes, containers, 
and sundry articles used in packaging. 
Thus, it supplies directly or indirectly 
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essential packing components to numer- 
ous food packers, manufacturing chem- 
ists, and makers of household products 
internationally known and widely ex- 
ported. 

The factory is modern and is equipped 
with up-to-date machinery, much of 
which was built in special designs from 
the company’s own specifications. An 
adequate supply of suitable labor is 
available. The total number of em- 
ployees is approximately 200. 


MANUFACTURE OF TIN CONTAINERS, 
MeExIco 


Two of Mexico City’s tin-container 
manufacturing plants recently have es- 
tablished a branch in Guadalajara, Mex- 
ico, and production has begun on a small 
scale. Full production is not expected, 
however, until the second quarter of 
1948, inasmuch as the bulk of the ma- 
chinery has not yet arrived, Some of 
the machinery will be purchased in the 
United States. 

The plant will manufacture 5-gallon 
lard and edible-oil cans, as well as cans 
for the packing of perishable foods. Ap- 
proximately 1,000 metric tons of tin plate 
will be required annually, and the com- 
pany is desirous of obtaining it from the 
United States. Orders have been placed 
with various mills. 


TANNING MATERIAL FROM THE KERMES 
OaK, FRANCE 


Garouille, the root bark of the kermes 
oak, or Quercus coccifera, grown in 
Southern Europe and North Africa, is 
used in France for tanning sole leather, 
according to a British trade publication. 
The tanning content is said to range 
from 18 to 32 percent. It closely re- 
sembles oak bark, but its color is slightly 
darker. 


Leather and 
Products 


PRODUCTION OF HIDES AND SKINS, GREECE 


During the year which ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1947 (with the 1936-38 average in 
parentheses), the estimated production 
of hides in Greece was as follows: 99,270 
cattle hides (293,356); 2,724,000 sheep- 
skins (5,693,570) ; 1,420,000 goatskins and 
kidskins (3,298,772). The 1946-47 figures 
include only production from domestic 
herds, whereas the prewar average in- 
cludes imported animals also. However, 
imported livestock in 1945 and 1946 num- 
bered only 2,784 and 57,232 head, re- 
spectively 


PRODUCTION AND SALES, INDIA 


During November, India exported 
through Calcutta 182,706 lizard, croco- 
dile, and snake skins valued at 231,928 
rupees, of which 115,955 skins valued at 
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First-Quarter Export Quotas for 
Lumber and Lumber Products 


Export quotas for lumber and lumber 
products for the first quarter of 1948 
were announced January 29 by the De- 
partment of Commerce through its Office 
of International Trade. 

Following are the quotas for each type 
of lumber: 

Lumber (sawed timber, boards, eard feee 

and _ planks) —- _ 275, 000, 000 


Softwood logs..------ aid : 1, 000, 000 
Treated railroad crossties____- 12, 000, 000 


Electric-light, telegraph, and trol- Linear feet 


ley poles- _ 600, 000 
Board feet 
Millwork —_- dems : 500, 000 


Hardwood flooring. 550, 000 


Square feet 
20, 000, 000 


Plywood - 


Separator units 
Port Orford cedar veneers and stor- 
age-battery separators _._______ 12, 000, 000 


' 1 square foot of veneer equals 4 separators, 








125,403 rupees went to the United States, 
and 55,829 skins valued at 96,285 rupees 
went to the United Kingdom. Buyers in 
continental Europe and in the Middle 
East showed keen interest in top-grade 
cowhides. The demand could not be met 
in full, as available export quotas were 
practically exhausted. Lower-grade 
hides were completely neglected. British 
importers were reluctant to make large 
purchases at prevailing high prices. De- 
mand for goatskins from the United 
States and Europe was sporadic, because 
of high prices. The market for buffalo 
hides was practically idle. 

Domestic tanners showed keen interest 
in cowhides, and the market was fairly 
active. Chinese tanners purchased about 
45,000 wet-salted cowhides, and Madras 
tanners about 50,000 during November. 
The entire quantity of buffalo hides 
which arrived in the market during No- 
vember was taken up by domestic tan- 
ners. The market for goatskins re- 
mained steady. A_ slowly increasing 
tendency has developed toward produc- 
tion of glacé-kid leather, resulting in an 
increased demand for mature goatskins 
of a comparatively large size. 

Arrivals of hides and skins from up- 
country remained slow, but stocks in Cal- 
cutta at the end of November were some- 
what higher than at the end of October 
(in parentheses), as indicated: Cowhides, 
49,700 pieces (44,500); buffalo hides, 
4,400 pieces (4,100); goatskins, 133,500 
(94,500). 

Prices of cowhides rose slowly during 
November, goatskins remained steady, 
and prices of buffalo hides advanced 
slightly. 

Cassia auriculata, or avaram bark (also 
called turwar or tandagu bark), is used 
extensively in Madras, India, for tanning 


sheepskins, and goatskins, according to a 
British trade periodical. It is the bark 
of a shrub and is produced in large quan- 
tities in Hyderabad and Mysore. The 
tannin content is given as 16.7 percent. 


CENTRALIZATION OF SALES, INDIA 


A new organization recently has been 
established in India, which centralizes the 
sales of approximately 200 Chinese tan- 
neries in Calcutta, according to a British 
trade publication. All of these small 
units formerly functioned entirely inde- 
pendently, but now their sales will be 
handled by the syndicate. A leather ex- 
pert will supervise the grading of the 
leather into seven grades, A, B, C, D, E, 
F, and R. Investigations also will be 
launched into the utilization of waste for 
various byproducts. The chemicals used 
and the finished leather will be closely 
studied in an effort to improve quality and 
develop an export market. The present 
output of the Chinese tanneries includes 
Chinese chrome upper box leather, box 
calf leather, nubuck, and patent leather. 


Lumber and 
Products 


REFORESTATION, U. K. 


In line with the United Kingdom’s 
long-range program for the maintenance 
of 5,000,000 acres of well-managed for- 
ests, the British Forestry Commission 
plans to acquire 179,000 acres of addi- 
tional forests during the forestry year 
ending September 1948. It also is pro- 
posed to plant 23,000 acres, and replant 
13,000 acres. 

During the preceding forestry year, 
22,916 acres were acquired, 17,577 acres 
were planted, and 8,695 acres were re- 
planted. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


ANTIBIOTICS FACTORY UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, U. K. 


A new antibiotics factory is being con- 
structed at Ulverston, Lancashire, Eng- 
land, by Glaxo Laboratories, Ltd. This 
plan will have two fermentation units, 
and the entire project is to cost about 
£700,000. ‘(£1—$4.03 U. S. currency.) 


EXPORTS OF RHUBARB AND MEDICINAL PREP- 
ARATIONS, SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Declared exports of rhubarb from 
Shanghai, China, to the United States 
during the first 10 months of 1947 
amounted to 51,960 pounds, valued at 
$33,485. 

Declared exports of medicinal prepara- 
tions from Shanghai to the United States 
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in the January—October period of 1947 
included the following items. Menthol, 
79,500 pounds, valued at $543,154; Chi- 
nese medicines, 9,533 pounds, valued at 
$6,031; and gambier, 64,904 pounds, val- 
ued at $4,071. 


CAMPHOR PRODUCTION IN JAPAN 


Production of crude camphor in Japan 
during September 1947 amounted to 89 
metric tons, compared with 81 metric 
tons in January of the same year. 
Monthly production in 1946 averaged 42 
metric tons. 

Camphor-oil output in September 1947 
totaled 105 metric tons, in contrast to 
78 metric tons in January 1947. Aver- 
age monthly production in 1946 was 51 
metric tons. Production of refined cam- 
phor totaled 24 metric tons in Septem- 
ber 1947, and 15 metric tons in January 
1947. The 1946 monthly average was 
17 metric tons. 


SUPPLIERS OF DruGS IN LEBANON 


Switzerland leads as a supplier of 
drugs in Lebanon, followed by France 
and the United States. Nearly all Swiss 
and French lines have been sold on this 
market for several years, and are well- 
known, whereas many United States 
brands have been introduced only re- 
cently. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


VAULTS REQUIRED FOR STORAGE OF FILMS, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


A recent fire which occurred in the 
place of business of a Ciudad Trujillo 
motion-picture distributor focused atten- 
tion on the danger of careless storage of 
film. Tocorrect this situation and elimi- 
nate the fire hazard, the Government 
issued Executive Decree No. 1558 of Oc- 
tober 10, 1947. This decree amends law 
No. 675 of August 14, 1944, as follows: 
“All motion-picture agents, dealers in 
motion-picture films, importers or stock- 
ers of motion-picture films as a matter 
of public safety and to avoid disasters 
will be obliged to construct a vault or 
storage room where films must be kept.” 

The decree also fixes the minimum 
specifications of the walls, roofs, and 
floors, and indicates the types of doors 
that must be installed. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FINLAND 


According to press reports from Fin- 
land, about one-third of the Finnish mo- 
tion-picture industry is working at pres- 
ent. Finnish motion-picture companies 
are suffering from shortage of foreign 
currency and have been unable to im- 
port film. Production costs have risen 
from 2,000,000 marks before the war to 
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6,000,000 marks in 1947. The net income 
from a motion picture can, in the best 
case, be estimated at about 4,000,000 
marks, which leaves a loss of about 2,000,- 
000 marks per film. It is estimated that 
the number of imported United States 
films in Finland in 1947 amounted to 
about 350, or as many as before 1939. 


MOTION-PICTURE THEATERS IN FRENCH 
WEST INDIES 


There are 20 motion-picture theaters 
now operating in the French West Indies, 
15 in Martinique, with a total seating 
capacity of 5,750, and 5 in Guadeloupe 
with a seating capacity totaling 2,650. 
With the exception of one theater in 
Martinique with a seating capacity of 
1,100, all of these theaters are small and 
their equipment is old and far below 
the best standards. There is a lack of 
foreign exchange in these areas, and the 
government officials do not desire to allot 
United States dollars to what they con- 
sider strictly a luxury industry. The 
films shown are old and usually have been 
shown in France before they reach this 
market. Since rent for these films is 
paid in francs, this condition is expected 
to continue. No sales of new equipment 
can be expected, in view of the foreign- 
exchange situation, unless United States 
exporters would be willing to take pay- 
ment in francs. 


MOTION-PICTURE SITUATION IN NICARAGUA 


Although motion-picture distributors 
in Nicaragua view the restriction on cer- 
tain imports with some concern, they are 
of the opinion that it should not affect 
their industry, inasmuch as foreign ex- 
change is purchased from the street ex- 
change and no import permits are re- 
quired for motion pictures. 

The Nicaraguan Labor Code provides 
that all employers in the motion-picture 
industry must employ Nicaraguans to the 
extent of at least 75 percent of total em- 
ployees. This regulation does not apply 
to managers, directors, superintendents, 
and technical employees. 

Mexican-produced films are undergo- 
ing strict censorship in Nicaragua, cut- 
ting being prevalent in many cases. It 
is not known whether there have been 
any rejections, however. United States 
films, on the contrary, are considered to 
have undergone already a certain amount 
of censorship before reaching Nicaragua, 
and for that reason the censors are more 
lenient with them. 

The largest theater chain in Nicara- 
gua, since the first of 1947, has been 
plugging nearly 100 percent United 
States films, despite the efforts on the 
part of the second largest chain to fea- 
ture Mexican films because of their pop- 
ular demand. Although good Mexican 
films individually outgross United States 
pictures in Nicaragua, distributors are 
visualizing a steady decline in their pres- 





tige because of the fact that Mexican 
films are not being supplied in the quan- 
tities as originally contracted for, thus 
presenting an optimistic outlook for 
United States films. In line with this 
and despite'an economic slump which 
Nicaragua was experiencing in 1947, dis. 
tributors of United States films expecteq 
an increase in net profits over 1946. 

With the advent of 16-mm. entertain. 
ment motion pictures in 35 places in 
Nicaragua since September 1946, 35-mm. 
circuits are on the alert for the inevita- 
ble competition which might result and 
are endeavoring to give patrons better 
pictures and better service. In one case 
a compromise was effected when the dis. 
tributor of a major United States film 
company, with a local circuit owner, of- 
gered to allow its 16-mm. films to be 
shown by the 16-mm. circuit provided 
that it close its theater in Granada (a 
very prosperous one) and stay out of the 
large cities. This was agreeable to both 
parties concerned. 

Paid admissions to motion-picture 
theaters in Nicaragua in 1946 totaled 
4,236,062 cordobas and gross box-office 
receipts amounted to 2,361,735 cordobas 
(5 cordobas=US$1). During the first 6 
months of 1947, there were 1,521,343 paid 
admissions and gross box-office receipts 
amounted to 821,197 cordobas. 


Naval Stores. 
Gums, Waxes, 
and Resins 


IMPORTS OF TURPENTINE, AUSTRALIA 


Australian imports of turpentine and 
substitutes in the 4-month period July- 
October 1947 decreased in value to 
£98,000 from £121,000 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946, the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics reports. 


INDIA’s Lac PRODUCTION 


Lac production in India in 1947 de- 
creased sharply from 1946 totals, ac- 
cording to reports of the Indian Lac Cess 
Committee. The Baisaki crop dropped to 
626000 maunds (1 maund=82.28 
pounds) from 1,097,500. The largest 
amount, 300,000 maunds,. was produced 
in Bihar, 

The Jethwi crop decreased in 1947 to 
30,250 maunds from 119,750 in 1946. 
Final estimates place the 1947 Katki crop 
at 2,000 maunds. This crop was not re- 
ported in 1946, but production in 1945 
was 2,625 maunds. 


Exports OF GuUMs, NIGERIA 


During the first 11 months of 1947, de- 
clared exports of gum arabic from Ni- 
geria amounted to 87 tons, valued at 
$22,785. 
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Exports of dried kola nuts totaled al- 
most 36 tons, valued at $4,000, 

Declared exports of gum copaiba from 
Nigeria to the United States in the period 
under review aggregated 24 tons, valued 
at $10,656. 


SHELLAC OUTPUT AT OSAKI, JAPAN 


The Japan Shellac Industries Co. at 
Osaka is producing shellac from wartime 
imports of sticklac, but output is hamp- 
ered by shortages of electric power. 
Monthly capacity of the plant is 100 
metric tons of refined shellac. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


IMPORTS OF OILSEEDS NECESSARY, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


It is difficult to grow oilseeds in Czecho- 
slovakia, and the outcome of the crop 
is uncertain, because of damage by pests 
and unfavorable weather. The rapeseed 
has been frozen three winters in suc- 
cession. In addition, the growing of oil- 
seeds requires much labor, which, par- 
ticularly in agriculture, is in short supply. 

As of October 15, 1947, the State Sta- 
tistical Office estimated the 1947 crop 
of oilseeds at 313,804 quintals ‘(1 metric 
quintal= 220.46 pounds) of which rape- 
seed totaled 89,443 quintals; poppy, 93,- 
000 quintals; mustard, 52,240 quintals; 
flaxseed, 54,371 quintals; and hempseed, 
24,746 quintals. Production in 1946 
amounted to 445,022 quintals, which in- 
cluded 154,822 quintals of rapeseed, 120,- 
507 of poppy, 64,861 mustard, 70,298 flax- 
seed, and 34,534 of hempseed. 

Czechoslovakia’s 1947 harvest of oil- 
seeds was low. To supply sufficiently the 
Czechoslovak margarine industry and to 
maintain the present margarine rations, 
it will be necessary to cover the shortage 
of oilseeds from domestic harvest by 
larger importations. 


OIL-MILLING INDUSTRY To IMPORT OIL- 
SEEDS, U. S.-U. K. ZONE, GERMANY 


The 1947 German oilseed crop was 
approximately sufficient for the fat re- 
quirements of the U. S.-U. K. Zone for 
one allocation period of 4 weeks at the 
December 1947 fat ration of 200 grams 
per person, reported the Association of 
the German Oilmilling Industry in the 
British Zone, in the German Press. The 
1947 domestic crop, which was small be- 
cause of the plants killed by frost and 
drought, had been turned into mar- 
garine by the oil mills by the middle 
of December 1947. The industry, it is 
stated, will be able to lessen the fat 
Shortage only if oilseeds are imported 
ona larger scale. In 1948 the oil-milling 
industry plans to import 20,000 to 50,000 
tons of oilseeds and fruits. 
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Malayan Rubber Output and Trade, 
November 1947 


Rubber production on estates of 100 acres 
or over in the Malayan Union set a new rec- 
ord of 36,050 long tons during November 
1947. Output of smallholders, however, was 
estimated at only 18,419 tons, bringing total 
production for the month to 54,469 tons, well 
below the record 64,922 tons produced in Octo- 
ber. For the first 11 months of 1947, rubber 
production totaled 586,556 long tons. 

Crude-rubber imports into Singapore and the 
Malayan Union amounted to 26,759 tons in 
November, and reached the highest level since 
May. Of the total, 18,256 tons came from the 
Netherlands Indies, 5,441 tons from British 
Borneo, 2,538 tons from Siam, 409 tons from 
Burma, and 115 tons from French Indochina. 
Imports totaled 289,355 tons in the 11-month 
period. 

Gross exports of rubber from Singapore and 
the Malayan Union set a new mark in Novem- 
ber, and were only 37 tons short of 100,000 
tons. Included were 2,969 tons of latex. Of 
the total rubber exports, 50,867 tons were 
shipped to the United States, 14,652 tons to 
the United Kingdom, and 6,877 tons to the 
U.S. S. R. Shipments in excess of 1,000 tons 
were made to Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, and the 
Union of South Africa. For the 11-month 
period, gross exports totaled 874,877 long tons. 

Stocks on November 30 were down 24,207 
tons from the figure for the. preceding month. 
Totaling 135,423 tons, stocks on November 30 
were distributed as follows: Singapore dealers, 
16,567 tons; Singapore port, 8,581; Malayan 
Union dealers, 45,523; Malayan Union port, 
10,327; and Malayan Union estates (100 acres 
or over), 24,425 tons. 








Paints and 
Piements 
Cc 


CANADIAN EXpoRTS 


Canadian exports of paints and var- 
nishes in the first 11 months of 1947 were 
$2,825,000 greater in value than those in 
the corresponding period of 1946, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 
Totals were $6,774,000 and $3,949,000, 
respectively. 


PAINT IMpoRTS, CosTA RICA 


Costa Rican imports of paint in 1946 
totaled 683 metric tons, valued at 
$252,000, according to the General Sta- 
tistical Office. The United States was 
the principal supplier. Imports of var- 
nish were negligible. 


PropucTIOoN, U. S. ZONE, GERMANY 


Production of paint, varnish, and lac- 
quer in the United States Zone of Ger- 
many in the third quarter of 1947 totaled 
7,539 metric tons. Output in October 
1947 was 2,233 tons. 


ImPorRTS, NEw ZEALAND 


In the first 6 months of 1947 New 
Zealand’s imports of paints, colors, and 
varnishes from the United States were, 


valued at NZ£31,354, according to the 
Dominion Customs Department. 


FERRIC-OXIDE PRODUCTION, RUMANIA 


For the first time, ferric oxide (Phoeni- 
cian red) has been extracted from ores 
in Rumania, in the Baia-Mare region. 
The Asatu-Mara factory (IKA) is in- 
terested in this project. 


TRADE IN PAINT AND VARNISH, AUSTRALIA 


Australian imports of paint and var- 
nish in the 4-month period July—October 
1947 increased in value to £458,000, com- 
pared with £283,000 and £174,000 in the 
corresponding periods of 1946 and 1938, 
respectively, according to the Common- 
wealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 

Exports of these products in the 
months July—October 1947 were valued 
at A£196,000, compared with A£84,000 
and A£59,000 in the corresponding pe- 
riods of 1946 and 1938. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION AT BRAZIL’S NEW 
MILL 


Brazil’s new paper mill, Industrias 
Klabin do Parana, at Monte Alegre 
(State of Parana) in December was pro- 
ducing newsprint at the rate of about 60 
metric tons daily and sulfite pulp at the 
daily rate of about 40 tons. 

The present * newsprint output 
amounts to only one-half of the eventual 
anticipated output of the mill. How- 
ever, it represents one-third of the coun- 
try’s newsprint consumption as indicated 
by imports in 1946 and the early part of 
1947. The mill first started production 
of newsprint in April 1947, and in Octo- 
ber it was producing at the rate of about 
50 tons daily. 


Radio and 


Television 


RaDIO PRODUCTION, SALES, AND IMPORTS, 
CANADA 


Radio receiving sets sold by Canadian 
manufacturers during the first 9 months 
of 1947 totaled 544,535 valued at $35,966,- 
097, as compared with 376,188 sets valued 
at $17,262,433 sold during the corre- 
sponding period of 1946. Producers’ in- 
ventories of radios declined from 135,017 
on August 31. 1947, to 122,076 on Sep- 
tember 30, 1947. 

The distribution of sales, by Provinces, 
during the first 9 months of 1947 (at list 
prices) was as follows: Ontario, 236,423 
sets ($15,916,440) ; Quebec, 115,143 ($7,- 
659,595); British Columbia, 46,456 ($3,- 
214,257): Maritime, 44,780 ($2,733,647) ; 
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Manitoba, 44,289 ($2,749,795); Alberta, 
31,650 ($2,077,643); Saskatchewan, 25,- 


794 ($1,614,720). Sales by types during 
the first 9 months of 1947 compared with 
the corresponding period of 1946 are 
shown in the accompanying table. 
During the first 9 months of 1947 a 
total of 82,744 sets valued at $2,869,174 
were imported, of which 33,015 valued at 
$1,199,010 were designated as “sets im- 
ported under special conditions.” Ex- 
ports of radios during the same period 
totaled 42,312 valued at $1,301,382. 
Production of radio receiving tubes in 
Canada during the period under discus- 


sion totaled 6,023,465 valued at $2,758,- 
236, compared with an estimated produc- 
tion of 4,238,990 valued at approximately 
$1,660,128 in the corresponding period of 
1946. 

Canadian imports of radio receiving 
tubes during the first 9 months of 1947 
totaled 3,256,531 valued at $1,475,469, 
compared with 982,894 valued at $910,704 
during the corresponding period of 1846. 
Imports of radio tube parts continue to 
decline. During the first 9 months of 
1947 they were valued at $425,767, and 
for the corresponding period of 1946, at 
$544,701. 


Sales of Radio Receiving Sets in Canada 


Typ 


Electric radios 
Standard broadcast 
Short-wave 
F. M... 

Combinations 
Standard broadcast 
Short-wave 

Battery radios 
Standard broadcast 
Short-wave 

Portable radios 
Battery 
Battery, electric 

Automobile radios 


Total 


Sorrce: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Department 


PRODUCTION IN U. K. 


Production of radios in the United 
Kingdom during the first 9 months of 
1947 totaled 1,383,000 sets, compared with 
915,000 during the corresponding period 
of 1946. The monthly average during 
the 1947 period was 153,744, compared 
with an average of approximately 102,000 
in the corresponding period of 1946. Of 
the total 9-mcenth production in 1947, 
980,000 were for home civilian market; 
in the 9-month period of 1946 the num- 
ber set aside for the domestic market was 
593,000. 

Production of television sets during 
the first 9 months of 1947 totaled 18,625, 
a monthly average of approximately 
2,700. Production of television sets did 
not begin until July 1946, and the 
monthly average for the last 6 months cf 
that year was 978. 


NUMBER OF RECEIVING LICENSES IN EFFECT, 
U.K. 


The number of sound radio receiving 
licenses in effect in the United Kingdom 
as of October 31, 1947, was 10,992,471. 
Of these, 9,361,769 were in England, 
1,041,289 in Scotland, 420,667 in Wales, 
and 168,746 in Northern Ireland. In ad- 
dition, 27,792 television receiving licenses 
were in effect, all in England. Of the 
sound receiving licenses, 5,015,704, or 52 
percent, are held by residents of seven 
counties, as follows: Lancashire (1,222,- 
523); London (1,184,920); Yorkshire 
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First 9 months of 1946 First 9 months of 1947 


Number Valu Number Value 
199, 114 $6, 609, 615 266, O38 $9, 923, 183 
64, 115 3, SSO, 205 70, 774 5, 524, 911 
711 2H), 59 
16, 327 1, 494, 469 37, O74 5, 104, 409 
9, 785 1. 476, O64 27, 236 6, 158, 361 
539 54, 607 
66, 362 2. 579. 611 68, 923 023, 101 
5 767 36, &S4 14. 874 #2, 37 
2, 295 66, 341 7, 870 82, 045 
842 75, 804 9, 4 913, 702 
11, 581 783, 452 40, 532 418, 11S 
76, ISS 17, 262, 433 544, 535 5. O66, O97 
of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, Canada, September 1947 
(1,119,632); Warwickshire (478,153); 
Kent (359,342); Surrey (341,126); and 


Essex (310,008). 


Shipbuilding 


CONSTRUCTION AND EXPANSION, 
NETHERLANDS 


Sixteen new ships, totaling 193,146 
tons, are to be added to the fleet of the 
Rotterdamsche Lloyd Co., one of the 
largest Netherlands steamship lines, 
which maintains service between points 
in the Far East, the United States, and 
the Netherlands. 

This company expects to have at its 
disposal by the end of 1948 25 freighters 
of various types, either built on order or 
purchased directly from the United 
States and the Netherlands Government. 

Four of the new additions are Liberty 
freighters of the C-3 class originally con- 
structed for the Netherlands Govern- 
ment; each displaces 12,500 tons. Three 
Victory ships of 10,500 tons each, de- 
signed as troop transports, have been 
converted into freighters. 

Two of the new vessels were con- 
structed in England—a freighter of 10,490 
tons and one of 11,400 tons with accom- 
modations for 36 passengers. 

Under construction in the Netherlands 
are five freighters (12,000 tons each), 
equipped for 35 passengers and capable 
of 15 knots an hour. Another vessel 


(9,750 tons) that was obtained from the 
Netherlands Government has been addeq 
to the freighter fleet. 

In addition, three Liberty ships have 
been issued to Rotterdamsche Lloyd for 
a period of 3 years, and in return the 
Government has hired from the com. 
pany two passenger ships and _ five 
freighters for the transport of Nether- 
land troops. 

A 20,000-ton luxury liner, launched on 
July 1, 1946, was not expected to be 
placed into commercial service before 
late in 1947. Passenger accommodations 
have been installed temporarily on aq 
9,560-ton freighter. Further expansion 
of the passenger fleet is not planned at 
this time. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


IMPORTS OF SOAPS AND TOILETRIES, Costa 
RICA 


Imports of soaps and toiletries into 
Costa Rica during 1946 included the fol- 
lowing items: Dentifrices, 50,593  kilo- 
grams, valued at $89,109; perfumery, 
82,673 kilograms, valued at $198,475; toi- 
let water (agua Florida), 1,403 kilograms, 
valued at $899; fine and medical soap, 
91,034 kilograms, valued at $74,160; or- 
dinary soap (‘all kinds), 126,465 kilo- 
grams, valued at $36,867; and essences 
and extracts, 34,572 kilograms, valued at 
$95,589. 


ALLOTMENT FOR IMPORTS OF ACIDS AND 
O1Ls, U. S. AND BRITISH ZONES, GER- 
MANY 


In 1947, the sum of $4,800,000 was al- 
lotted for the importation of fatty acids 
and oils for the production of soap in 
the U. S. and British Zones of Germany, 
according to the Hesse economics minis- 
try. 


LIssaR PLANT To BE ENLARGED, REPUBLIC 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The manager of the Luzon Industrial 
Corporation in the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines, which purchased Lissar, Inc., 
recently announced that the Lissar plant 
facilities are to be enlarged and modern- 
ized to raise annual production of soap 
and toilet articles from 8,000 tons to 
15,000 tons, reports the foreign press. 

The present Lissar plant facilities, em- 
ploying about 150 persons, include five 
main buildings in Makati, Rizal. 


SITUATION IN POLAND'S SOAP INDUSTRY 


The importation of a large consign- 
ment of technical fats into Poland has 
had a favorable effect on soap produc- 
tion, which expanded by almost 87 per- 
cent during the third quarter of 1947 over 
the second quarter, reports the foreign 
press. 
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There are 345 factories in Poland that 
chiefly manufacture soap, scouring pow- 
ders, and detergents. These are pri- 
vately owned and employ about 20 per- 
cent of the total labor force used by 
private chemical enterprises. In addi- 
tion, 115 factories, employing 700 per- 
sons, produce cosmetics. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


EXPORTS FROM TIENTSIN, CHINA 


Declared exports from Tientsin, China, 
to the United States in November 1947, 
with totals for the first 11 months in pa- 
rentheses, included the following com- 
modities, in pounds, unless otherwise in- 
dicated: Sheep wool, 74,434 (669,247); 
goat wool, 5,780 (170,704); cashmere 
wool, 61,067 (142,747); goat’s hair, 8,710 
(32.770); camelhair, 9,981 (56,455); 
horsehair, 81,402 (523,997); cashmere 
hair, 1,464 (2,739); wool carpets, 186,211 
square feet (1,520,036); straw braids, 4,- 
523,244 yards (62,167,344); raw furs (in 
pieces): kid, 5,000 (92,450); kolinski, 
8311 (272.289); lamb, 564 (60,188); 
weasel, 5,064 (128,214); fur mats and 
plates (kidskin), 12,663 pieces (64,325). 


U. K.’s IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
United Kingdom imports in November 
1947, according to a British trade pub- 
lication, with November 1946 figures in 
parentheses, included 50,084,000 pounds 


of raw cotton (80,731,000); 42,638,000 
pounds of wool (35,843,000); 295,000 
pounds of raw silk (43,000); 4,487,000 
pounds of flax (5,015,000); 1,151,000 
pounds of flax tow (705,000); 19,454,000 
pounds of hemp (8,538,000); 7,699,000 
pounds of jute (5,181,000); 155,000 


pounds of ramie (0); 2,625,000 pounds of 
coir fiber (2,112,000). 

Exports included 3,213,000 pounds of 
cotton yard (1,848,000) ; 43,152,000 square 
yards of cotton piece goods (43,219,000) ; 
1,428,000 pounds of rayon yarn (1,603,- 
000); 9,612,000 square yards of rayon 
piece goods (9,814,000) ; 3,732,000 pounds 


- of wool tops (3,903,000) ; 226,000 pounds 


of wool yarn (229,000); 824,000 pounds 
of worsted yarn (1,163,000); 4,689,000 
square yards of wool fabrics (5,134,000) ; 
1,991,000 square yards of worsted fabrics 
(1,998 000); 2,000 pounds of thrown silk 
(3,000) ; 8,000 pounds of spun silk (12,- 
000); 42,000 square yards of silk fabrics 
(143,000) ; 4,246,000 square yards of linen 
and hemp fabrics (4,466,000) ; and 2,362,- 
000 square yards of jute fabrics (3,532,- 
000). 


Cotton and Products 
ARGENTINA ORDERS TARPAULIN FROM INDIA 


Orders for 1,700 tons of standard tar- 
paulins have been placed by the Argen- 
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First-Quarter Export Quota of Petroleum Products Revised Downward 


In view of the serious shortage of fuel oils in certain areas of the United States, the 
Department of Commerce announced January 30 that it has revised downward the 
first-quarter quota of petroleum products for foreign export from 11,850,000 barrels 


to 9,650,000 barrels. 
originally established. 


This represents a reduction of 18.5 percent in the quota 


In addition, the Department announced that it would limit licenses for export of 
petroleum products to exports from those areas of the country where the fuel can best 


be spared during this emergency period. 


The Department of Commerce announced also that a separate quota of gas oil and 
distillate fuel oil which had been established for.the first quarter for shipments to 
Japan and the Ryuku Islands had been drastically reduced from 1,600,000 barrels to 


100,000 barrels. 
areas outside the United States. 


It was explained that the difference would be met from oil-producing 


Following is a table giving a break-down of the original and revised quotas, by 


petroleum category: 


AViatiOnN @AS0HNG.. ..-ncnncconccud 


Motor gasoline reo pa ce ig a em nn Sa a 
RGIS x i ee ee ee ee 


Gas oil and distillate fuel oil--.---___- 


Residual fuel oil-_-_--__- 


(Ee nee pre eect emer Serre 


Original first-quarter Revised first-quarter 
quota (barrels) quota (barrels) 


700, 000 700, 000 

Beene eee ee ree 5, 290, 000 4, 550, 000 

sg plese eet 900, 000 600, 000 

Se ee eee 3, 200, 000 2, 800, 000 

Sap e TSP meer 1, 800, 000 1, 000, 000 

si indonesia eg ls 9, 650, 000 








tine Government with India, as part of a 
barter arrangement, an exchange for 
food, according to a foreign trade pub- 
lication. 


CANADA’S IMPORTS 


Imports of raw cotton into Canada 
totaled 153,593,723 pounds during the 
first 10 months of 1947, an appreciable 
gain over the 137,515,607 pounds im- 
ported during the like period of 1946, ac- 
cording to a foreign-trade publication. 

Cotton-linter imports dropped to 11,- 
587,285 pounds from 11,673,174 pounds in 
the first 10 months of 1946. 

Cotton yarn and thread imports at 
14,267,751 pounds were more than double 
the 7,071,434 pounds imported during 
the corresponding period of 1946. 

Imports of cotton piece goods gained 
substantially, amounting to 61,515,582 
pounds, in comparison with the 34,386,- 
062 pounds in the first 10 months of 1946. 


EGYPT’s EXPORTS 


Exports of raw cotton from Egypt from 
September 1 to December 11, 1947, 
amounted to 174,815 bales of about 730 
pounds net as against 216,902 bales in 
the like period of 1946, according to a 
foreign-trade publication. Destinations 
during this period, with figures for 1946 
in parentheses, were as follows: United 
States, 23,410 bales (38,369) ; continental 
Europe, 117,630 bales (67,999); United 
Kingdom, nil (69,600) ; India, China, and 
Japan, 33,775 bales (40,934). 


SITUATION IN INDUSTRY; TRADE IN COTTON, 
INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


Consumption of Indian cotton by mills 
in India declined to 3,151,811 bales (in- 
cludes 940,000 bales from Pakistan) of 


400 pounds, during the period September 
1946 through August 1947 from 3,871,022 
bales in the corresponding months of 
1945-46. Consumption of foreign cotton 
increased to 708,370 bales from 604,650 
bales in the 1945-46 period. 

A common policy regarding cotton and 
cotton cloth is reported to be under dis- 
cussion by the Indian and Pakistan Gov- 
ernments. 

Allotment of funds for the establish- 
ment of additional permanent research 
stations in the cotton-growing areas has 
been requested of the Government of 
India by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee. 

Exports of lint cotton from Bombay 
(India) and Karachi (Pakistan) totaled 
89,533 bales, of 400 pounds, during Oc- 
tober 1947. Imports of cotton into Bom- 
bay and Madras (India) during the 
month amounted to 27,026 bales. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
IMPORTS OF RAYON FABRICS, CANADA 


Imports of woven rayon fabrics into 
Canada during the first 10 months of 
1947 amounted to 4,353,204 pounds, a 
considerable gain over the 2,444,403 
pounds imported in the corresponding 
period of 1946, according to a foreign- 
trade publication. The United States 
supplied 2,886,925 pounds as against 
1,354,469 pounds from January—October 
1846. Imports from the United Kingdom 
also increased, totaling 1,377,769 pounds, 
in comparison with 1,060,139 pounds. 

Knitted-rayon-fabric imports from 
January to October 1947 increased to 
702,232 pounds from 519,989 pounds im- 
ported during the corresponding months 
of 1946. Imports from the United States 
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and the United Kingdom amounted to 
576,806 pounds and 118,235 pounds, re- 
spectively. In the 10-month period of 
1946 the United States supplied 446,014 
pounds and the United Kingdom 73,108 
pounds. 


W ool and Products 


CANADA’S IMPORTS OF PIECE GOODS 


Imports of woolen and worsted piece 
goods into Canada during the first 10 
months of 1947, amounting to 7,996 800 
pounds, were substantially above the 
6,218,376 pounds imported in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946, according to a 
foreign-trade publication. 


NEW WOOL MILL IN EIRE 


A wool breaking and carding mill is 
to be erected shortly in the Glencolumb- 
kille, County Donegal, Eire, according to 
a foreign-trade publication. The mill 
will be owned by a Government-spon- 
sored organization for the industrial de- 
velopment of the Gaelic-speaking area. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW FABRIC IN U. K. 


A new wool fabric has been developed 
in the United Kingdom for use in light- 
weight and tropical clothing, according 
to press reports. This fabric, made of 
blended yarns containing 95 percent of 
wool with a core, representing 5 percent 
or less of nylon, and weighing from 12 
to 7 ounces per square yard, has the 
double advantage of light weight and 
strength. In this new process woolen 
yarns of as fine as 50’s and worsted yarns 
of 100’s to 120’s can be woven into cloth 
which can be dyed, printed, and proc- 
essed by ordinary methods and which 
has the characteristics of an all-wool 
fabric. 

The extent to which this new cloth 
will be manufactured is at present un- 
known, although it may become of con- 
siderable importance in the export trade 
when available in quantity. Woven on 
automatic looms in a wide range of 
weights and being less liable to shrink- 
age than ordinary fabrics, it is reported 
that it could be used for uniforms, tropi- 
cal shirts, suitings, dress materials, and 
furnishing fabrics. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


JuTE Goops PRODUCED IN INDIA 


Production of jute goods (includes 
manufactures for Government accounts) 
in India amounted to 747,684 tons during 
the first 9 months of 1947 compared with 
812,066 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1946. 


HEMP AND FLAX PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


The area planted to hemp in France 
in 1947 increased to 6,000 hectares (1 
hectare=2.47 acres) from 4,000 hectares 
in 1946. Although the yield was some- 
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what lower, production in 1947 was esti- 
mated at 6,000 tons of rough dry fiber 
against 4,000 tons in 1946. 

Notwithstanding a slight increase in 
area, 1947 flax production declined to 
21,000 tons of rough dry fiber as com- 
pared with 24,000 tons in 1946. 


JUTE PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, FRANCE 


Production of jute yarn in France de- 
clined to 3,043 tons in August 1947 from 
5,152 tons in July, according to a foreign- 
trade publication. 

Jute imports totaled 7,598 tons in July 
as against 3,560 tons in June. The total 
quantity was not immediately made 
available to spinners, as supplies are dis- 
tributed according to an allocation plan. 


IMPORTS OF JUTE PRODUCTS, NETHERLANDS 


Imports of jute yarn into the Nether- 
lands during the first 9 months of 1947 
amounted to only 1,565,000 kilograms as 
compared with 7,045,000 kilograms dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1939, ac- 
cording to a foreign-trade publication. 

Jute-fabric imports amounted to 451,- 
000 kilograms (almost three times the 
prewar quantity), of which Belgium sup- 
plied 324,000 kilograms; India, 84,000 
kilograms; and the United Kingdom, 
34,000 kilograms. 

Imports of new sacks rose to 10,717,000 
kilograms from a prewar level of 3,700,- 
000 kilograms. India supplied 8,500,000 
kilograms; Belgium, 1,700,000 kilograms; 
France, 454,000 kilograms, and the 
United Kingdom, 49,000 kilograms. 

Imports of used sacks during the first 
9 months of 1947 remained at a low level, 
amounting to less than 1,000,000 kilo- 
grams compared with over 15,000,000 
kilograms in 1939. Of these, 547,000 kilo- 
grams came from the United States, 
148,000 kilograms from the United King- 
dom, and 85,000 kilograms from Canada. 

Purchases of sailcloth during the first 
9 months of 1947 amounted to 99,000 
kilograms as against 155,000 kilograms in 
the like period of 1939. The United 
States furnished 85,000 kilograms and the 
United Kingdom 12,000 kilograms. 

Imports of tarpaulins amounted to 
19,627 dozen during the period January-— 
September 1947, only 5 percent of the 
prewar level. Switzerland supplied, 7,189 
dozen; Czechoslovakia, 6,360 dozen; and 
Belgium, 4,371 dozen. 


DIFFICULTY IN SUPPLYING DEMANDS FOR 
BacGs, NICARAGUA 


Consumption of jute and henequén 
bags in Nicaragua is estimated to range 
from 800,000 to 1,000,000 yearly, accord- 
ing to trade sources. 

Imports of new and used bags made 
from jute or other vegetable fibers 
amounted to 636,784 kilograms in 1946 as 
against 96,779 kilograms in 1945. 

Difficulty has been experienced in re- 
cent years in obtaining a sufficient quan- 


tity of bags to supply the demand. Im. 
portation of used jute bags is permitteg 
‘except for coffee) providing they meet 
the requirements of United States sanj. 
tary regulations. All used bags are fumi- 
gated at the Port of Corinto. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


SUPPLIES AND CONSUMPTION IN BELGIUM 


The 1947 Belgian tobacco production 
was Officially estimated at 5,814 metric 
tons (1 metric ton —2,204.6 pounds) from 
an estimated planted area of 2,607 hec- 
tares. No substantial change in plant- 
ings is anticipated for 1948. 

During the 12 months ended September 
30, 1947, 23,757,413 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram—2.2046 pounds) of leaf tobacco 
were used in the manufacture of tobacco 
products. Amounts (in kilograms) used 
in the various products were as follows: 
Cigars, 798,461; cigarillos, 913,849; ciga- 
rettes, 10,888,957; smoking tobacco, 10,- 
821,541; chewing tobacco, 103,815; snuff, 
230,790. Estimated 1948 consumption of 
leaf tobacco is about the same as for 1947, 
or 24,000 metric tons, with a slightly 
larger portion for cigarettes and some- 
what less for smoking tobacco. In the 
last few months of 1947, about 30 percent 
of domestic leaf was used in Belgian 
tobacco manufactures. 

Belgian imports of unstemmed leaf to- 
bacco during the first 10 months of 1947 
totaled 156,606 metric quintals (1 metric 
quintal=220.46 pounds). The United 
States supplied 99,089 metric quintals. 
Belgium is expected to import about 
20,000 tons of leaf in 1948, approximately 
14,000 tons of which will come from the 
United States. 

Although there are no accurate data on 
Belgian stocks of leaf tobacco, trade 
sources report that present holdings are 
adequate to last through the end of 1948. 

The average annual prewar (1937-39) 
Belgian consumption of tobacco products 
(in kilograms) was as follows: Cigars 
and cigarillos, 3,400,000; cigarettes, 
6,860,000; smoking tobacco, 15,000,000. 
In the first 9 months of 1947, consump- 
tion (in kilograms) was as follows: Ci- 
gars and cigarillos, 900,000; cigarettes, 
9,200,000; smoking tobacco, 8,700,000. 
Belgian prewar consumption of tobacco 
products was nearly all from domestic 
manufacture, although only 20 to 33 per- 
cent of domestic leaf was utilized in the 
products, the remainder being supplied 
by imports. 

Cigarette imports have increased tre- 
mendously over prewar years, entries in 
September 1947 reaching 179 metric tons. 
The United States supplied the greater 
part of these cigarettes. Of current to- 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade 


Truck Transport 
Grows in Brazil 

Motor freight transportation on the 
road between Sao Paulo and Santos, 
Brazil, has increased rapidly in recent 
years. An estimated 966,155 metric tons 
of freight were carried over this road in 
1947 as compared with 219,000 metric 
tons in 1939 and 824,000 metric tons in 
1946. The average load per truck in 1947 
was 3.0 metric tons. 

It is understood that combined weight 
of truck and trailer, with load, has been 
permitted up to 35 metric tons, and of 
truck alone up to 25, but that the pull 
up the Serra makes difficult the use of 
such heavy equipment. Routes pre- 
scribed at the docks, probably on a tem- 
porary basis only, have been further re- 
stricting maximum loaded weight for 
direct hauling of imports to Sao Paulo. 

Developments on this road are indica- 
tive of a tendency in Brazil toward in- 
creased use of trucks of larger capacity, 
and of truck trailers, as highways of a 
quality to permit their utilization are 
constructed. The possibility of doubling 
the present average load of trucks indi- 
cates the feasibility of transporting 
2,600,000 tons per year by truck, in addi- 
tion to 5,000,000 tons or more estimated 
as transportable by railroad. 


Cuban Air Line 
Extends Service 

The Cuban Government has author- 
ized Aerovias “Q” to fly the following 
new and extended routes: 


(1) Extension to San Juan, Puerto Rico, 


of the route already authorized between 
Habana and Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican 
Republic 


(2) Extension to Belem (Para), Brazil, 
with intermediate stops in Curacao, N.W.L., 
and Caracas, Venezuela, of the route already 
authorized between Habana and Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

(3) Extension to Natal, Brazil, with inter- 
mediate stops at Port of Spain, Trinidad, and 


Belem (Para), Brazil, of the route already 
authorized between Habana and Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


(4) New route from Habana to New York 
via Washington. 

(5) New route from Habana to Los An- 
geles, Calif., with technical stops at Gal- 
veston and El Paso, Texas. 


February 7, 1948 


Argentina’s Nihuil Dam 

The Nihuil Dam in Mendoza, Argen- 
tina, was inaugurated on January 10. 
While this dam is primarily for irriga- 
tion purposes, the hydroelectric plants to 
be constructed in conjunction with the 
dam are expected to have a generating 
capacity greater than the present gen- 
erating capacity of the whole western 
part of Argentina. 


New Colombian Air Line 
Operates Irregular Service 


A new Colombian airline, Transportes 
Colombianos Sociedad Aerea Limitada 
(TASCAL), has been authorized by the 
Department of Civil Aeronautics to oper- 
ate an irregular cargo and passenger 
service on the following route: Barran- 
quilla, Cartagena, Lorica, Sautata, Rio- 
sucio, Quibdo, Choquichoqui, Buenaven- 
tura, Guapi, Tumaco. 

The company is capitalized at 110,000 
pesos and has issued 110 shares of stock 
at 1,000 pesos each. TASCAL has re- 
cently received two Noordyn Norsemen 
aircraft, rigged for water landings. 


Philippines Plan for 
International Airport 


Col. Jesus A. Villamor, Administrator 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
of the Philippines, has been appointed 
Acting Administrator of the proposed 
Manila International Airport by Execu- 
tive Order. 

The proposed Manila International 
Airport is situated at latitude 14°30’’ 
north and longitude 121°00’’ east at an 
elevation of 16 feet, and has one asphalt 
runway 7,000 feet long and 100 feet wide. 
The airdrome has been used as the 
Nichols Field station of the United States 
Army, and is expected to be transferred 
by the United States to the Philippine 
Government for civil use in the near fu- 
ture. The airport will then be operated 
by a wholly Government-owned corpora- 
tion. 

Colonel Villamor has stated that the 
foremost aim of the Manila Interna- 
tional Airport will be to “become self- 
supporting within a reasonable period 
and without placing an undue burden on 
aviation enterprises.” The charges 
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which will be levied against air carriers 
using the facilities of the airport will be 
limited to those required to enable the 
authorities in control of the airport to 
cover the cost of prudent operation and 
maintenance. The authorities in charge 
of the airport hope to amortize the ini- 
tial cost for the immediate repair, im- 
provement, and remodeling of the pres- 
ent United States Army installations 
within a period of approximately 2 years. 
Under the provisions of the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act of 1946, the United 
States Civil Aeronautics Administration 
will supervise the design and construc- 
tion of the new runway set out in the 
proposed plan. The Philippine Govern- 
ment will be responsible for the con- 
struction of a new and modern terminal 
building. 


Late Transportation 
News From Turkey 


The arrival of American Public Roads 
Administration officials, who will advise 
and assist the Turkish Government on 
its road-building program in connection 
with America aid to Turkey, has received 
considerable attention. Consignments of 
road-building equipment being furnished 
under the aid program have already be- 
gun to arrive at Iskenderun. 

The Palu-Genc section of the Elazig- 
Van railway in Turkey has been com- 
pleted and will be opened in the near 
future. 

Foreign air-line service to Ankara has 
been considerably curtailed over the 
course of the past few months as, one 
after another, operating lines have de- 
creased or discontinued scheduled stops 
for lack of business or because of land- 
ing conditions at Ankara’s existing air- 
ports. 


Philippine Air Line 
Issues Operating Data 


Trans-Asiatic Airlines, a nonscheduled 
Philippine air carrier operating generally 
two flights per week from Manila to 
Hong Kong, completed 355 flights, total- 
ing 1,647,733 flight kilometers, during the 
period January to November 1947. The 
air line carried 5,484 passengers a total 
of 6,970,833 passenger kilometers. 
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Canadian International 
Trade Fair 


The British Board of Trade Journal 
reports that a preliminary list of exhibi- 
tors at the Toronto International Trade 
Fair next June shows that nearly 200 
United Kingdom firms will be exhibiting 
their products directly, apart from those 
whose Canadian agents will undertake 
display on their own account. More 
than a third of these firms have joined 
forces in six groups to stage collective 
exhibits, notably in the clothing section. 

United Kingdem exhibitors booked a 
total space well over 25,000 square feet, 
and many more were unable to obtain 
space. The United Kingdom will thus 
make a major contribution to the non- 
Canadian exhibits which will come from 
24 different countries and number 40 
percent of the total 1,050 exhibitors. 
More than 100,000 buyers in all parts of 
the world are being invited to attend the 
Fair, which is now three times as large 
as originally contemplated. 


Swiss Industries Fair. Basel 


The thirty-second annual Swiss In- 
dustries Fair will be held at Basel, Swit- 
zerland, from April 10 to 20, 1948. More 
than 2,000 Swiss manufacturers will ex- 
hibit their goods on an exhibition space 
of close to 500,000 square feet. A large 
increase in the number of visitors from 
abroad is expected this year. American 
visitors intending to attend the Swiss In- 
dustries Fair should apply for an Identity 
Card at the nearest Swiss Consulate or 
obtain it from the Legation of Switzer- 
land in Washington, D.C. Visitors from 
the United States are invited to register 
upon arrival at Basel with the Foreign 
Visitors’ Office, which will extend all as- 
sistance to foreign buyers and provide 
interpreters and other services. 


Zagreb International Fair 


The Yugoslav Commercial Attaché in 
Washington, D. C., announces that reser- 
vations for exhibition space at the Za- 
greb International] Fair, which will take 
place from May 8 to 17, 1948, will be 
received up to February 29, 1948, by the 
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Office of the Yugoslav Commercial At- 
taché. The Yugoslav Embassy will give 
all possible assistance in providing in- 
formation, helping to arrange foreign 
exhibits, and expediting the issuance of 
visas. 

After having been discontinued during 
the war years, the activities of the Za- 
greb International Fair were resumed 
after the liberation, and the first postwar 
Fair was held in 1947. Private and gov- 
ernmental exhibits of 12 countries and 
726 Yugoslav exhibitors displayed prod- 
ucts over 200,000 square feet of exhibit 
space. 

Zagreb is one of the oldest fairgrounds 
in southeastern Europe, and the city is 
the economic center for the chemical, 
metallurgical, electrical, and textile in- 
dustries of Yugoslavia. 


International Motor 


Exhibition. London 


The Board of Trade Journal announces 
that the Society of Motor Manufacturers 
and Traders has decided to hold its first 
postwar International Motor Exposition 
(the thirty-third in the series) and the 
first postwar International Commercial 
Motor Transport Exhibition ‘the four- 
teenth in the series) at Earls Court in the 
autumn of 1948. It is intended that the 
primary objective of the Exhibition shall 
be the development of export trade, and 
the greatest possible efforts will be di- 
rected to the purpose. Tentative dates, 
which will be subject to slight adjust- 
ments, are the following: 
International Commercial Motor 
Erhibition, Octob °* 1-9, 1948 
Apply to: Society of Motor Manufacturers 


and Traders, Ltd., 148 Piccad‘lly, London 
W.1 


Transport 


International Motor Exhibition, October 28 
to November 6, 1948 

Apply to: Society of Motor Manufacturers 
and Traders, Ltd., 148 Piccadilly, London, 
W.1 


British Industries Fair 


The British Industries Fair, which will 
be held from May 3 to 14, 1948, in London 
and Birmingham, England, announces 
that special arrangements have been 
made in both Birmingham and London 
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for servicing the large number of for- 
eign buyers expected to attend that an- 
nualevent. Among the free services pro- 
vided are: Experienced interpreters, 
typewriting bureau, banking, postal, tele. 
graph, and telephone facilities, commer- 
cial information offices, travel informa- 
tion offices, and membership of the Over- 
seas Buyers’ Clubs in each building 

More than 3,000 leading British manu- 
facturers will display their products at 
the Fair. The Engineering and Hard- 
ware section will be held at Castle Brom- 
wich, Birmingham, and the lighter-in- 
dustries section at Olympia and Earls 
Court in London. 

American buyers wishing to attend the 
British Industries Fair are requested to 
contact immediately the British Embassy 
at Washington, D. C., or the nearest con- 
sulate, or to write directly to the Export 
Promotion Department, 35 Old Queen 
Street, London, S. W. 1, or the Birming- 
ham Chamber of Commerce, 95 New 
Street, Birmingham, England 
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International Stamp 
Exhibition, Basel 


An International Stamp Exhibition 
will be held in Basel, Switzerland, from 
August 21 to 29, 1948. The Exhibition 
will be housed in the newly erected four- 
story building of the Swiss Industries 
Fair. 


International Trade 
Fair, Lyon 
The Lyon (France) International 


Trade Fair, an annual event, will be held 
from April 3 to 12, 1948. A special iden- 
tification card will give foreign visitors to 
the Fair special privileges and is available 
for distribution at the French Embassy 
in Washington, D. C., and at the French 
consulates located in the various cities of 
the United States. 


Export Fair, 
Hannover, Germany 

The first Export Trade Fair to be held 
in the Combined British and American 
Zone in Germany opened at Hannover 
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on August 18, 1947, and was closed on 
September 27, 1947. Despite uncertain 
conditions in Germany, the Fair was 
most successful. 

It has now been announced that the 
Fair will again be held this spring in the 
period from May 22 to June 6. It will be 
devoted exclusively to the promotion of 
export of German goods. It is expected 
that ‘the number of exhibitors will in- 
crease by about 25 percent, as compared 
with the 1947 Fair. 


International Industries 
Fair, Brussels 


The yearly Brussels International In- 
dustries Fair, which will be held in the 
Belgian capital from April 17 to 28, 1948, 
will display the products of many coun- 
tries in 10 large halls covering an area of 
80,000 square meters. More than 3,000 
Belgian and foreign manufacturers will 
exhibit their goods at that important 
event. A membership card giving its 
holders many advantages and facilities, 
such as free visa on passports, will be 
made available to American buyers. In- 
terested American firms should apply for 
such membership card to the Administra- 
tion de la Foire Internationale de Brux- 
elles, Palais du Centenaire, Bruxelles. 

It has also been announced that the 
Fair management has established a Per- 
manent Industrial Documentation Serv- 
ice, which will supply, free of charge, to 
interested firms all details on exhibitors 
and products. 


Czechoslovak International 
Film Festival 


According to information received from 
the American Embassy at Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, it appears to be the in- 
tention of the Czechoslovak Government 
to hold periodic international film festi- 
vals in Czechoslovakia and to participate 
in the annual festival at Cannes. It 
appears that as soon as the final decision 
is made concerning the next film festival 
to be held in Czechoslovakia, an invita- 
tion for participation will be extended to 
the United States. The last film festival 
in Czechoslovakia took place at Mari- 
anske Lazne from August 7 to 17, 1947. 
Czech, American, English, French, Rus- 
sian, and Italian films were shown, among 
them the following American-made 
films: “Mrs. Miniver’ (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer), “Monsieur Verdoux” (Chaplin), 
“Lost Week End” (Paramount). 


International Exhibitions. 
La Paz. Bolivia 

In connection with the celebration of 
the 400th anniversary of the founding of 
the city of La Paz, Bolivia, it is planned 
to hold an industrial exhibition in La 
Paz. lasting about a month, during the 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Average rate Latest available quotation 





Country Unit quoted Type of exchange ——— 
1945 1946 Decem- " 
(annual) | (annual), 1947 Rate | equivalent Date 
| in U.S. 
' currency 
| 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 3. 73 3 $0. 2681 Jan. 15, 1947 
Ordinary 4.23 4. 23 4.2 2364 Do. 
Auction 4.94 4.94 4. ¢ . 2024 Do. 
Free market 4.04 4.09 *4. . 2488 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 42. 42 42. 42 0236 Dee. 31, 1947 
Differential 56. . 0178 Do. 
Curb 59. 96 60. 94 65. 5 0153 Do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro ? Official 16.50 | 3216.50 (3) 
Free market 19. 50 19. 42 18. . 0534 Do. 
Special free market 20. 00 * 20. 00 (4) 
Chile Peso Special 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 . 0516 Do. 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25. . 0400 Do. 
Free market 32. 24 34. 86 52. . 0192 Do. 
“2. 31. 00 31.00 31. 00 . 0323 Do. 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 *1 . 5714 | Nov. 29, 1947 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1. 76 ; . 5698 Dee. 31, 1947 
Curb 1.83 °*}, 836 73. . 4292 Do. 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5. 68 5. 84 6. . 1565 Do. 
Controlled 5.62 5.62 5. 67 . 1764 Do. 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1.00 l 1. 0000 Do. 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (offi- 13. 77 14. 66 13 . 0741 Do. 
cial 
Free *18. 25 18, 25 _ 0548 Nov. 29, 1947 
Honduras Lampira Official 2.04 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 .4902 Dec. 31, 1947 
Mexico Peso Free 1.86 4. 86 4. 86 4. 86, . 2058 Do. 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 5.00 . 2000 Do. 
Curb 6. 62 5. 49 *6.07 | 6.40 1563 | Nov. 15, 1947 
Paraguay Guarani ’ Official 3.12 3. 12 3.12 | 3.12 .3205 | Jan. 19, 1948 
Free § 3. 41 3. 25 3. 43 3. 43 . 2915 Do. 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 1538 | Dee. 31, 1947 
Free 97.85 *16.68 | 14.40 0694 Nov. 29, 1947 
Salvador Colon Free 2.50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 Dee. 31, 1947 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.90 1.90 1.90, 1.90 5263 Do. 
Free | 
Imports 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 1.90 5263 Do. 
Other purposes 1. 82 1. 785 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 2985 Do. 
Free 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 2985 Do. 


1 Established by decree of Oct. 20, 1947 

2 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree- 
law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of Feb. 27, 
1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946. On August 19, 1946, the selling 
rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 1947, estab- 
lished a tax of 5 percent, effective January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for such transac- 
tions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar 

# Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946 

5 Disponibilidades propies (private funds). 

6 Effective Mar. 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar which represented the difference 
between the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank's effective selling rate of 15.04 
sucres per dollar were abolished. At the same time, however, equivalent charges were placed on import and exchange 
authorizations 

7 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943 

* Established Dec. 4, 1945 

‘June 3, 1946, to Jan. 4, 1947 

In effect from July 25, 1944, through July 24, 1947, when the distinction between the free rate for imports and that 
for other purposes was eliminated 

*Argentina, free market rate for November: Colombia, commercial bank and curb rates for November; Ecuador, 
free rate for November; Nicaragua, curb rate for September; Peru, free rate for October 

**Colombia, January-August average 





celebration period in the fall of 1948. 
Products of both national and foreign 
industries will be displayed. A special 
committee has been endowed with 3,000,- 
000 bolivianos to contribute toward the 
Industrial Exhibition. The plans are 
still tentative, but, if it is decided that 
the Exhibition shall be held, the Bolivian 


Government will probably invite nations 
of the Western Hemisphere and of West- 
ern Europe to participate. France, Eng- 
land, Argentina, and Chile have already 
shown interest in displaying certain of 
their national products at the Exposition. 
The foreign products for exhibition 
would enter Bolivia free of duty and 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE. A verages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable trans- 
fers in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, | 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Average rate 


. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 





Latest 

Country Monetary unit available 

1946 1947 December quotation, 
(annual (annual 1947 Jan. 22,1948 

monthly 
Australia Pound: Free $3. 2131 $3. 2100 $3. 2121 $3. 2121 
Belgium Franc 0228 0228 0228 0228 
Canada Dollar 
Official 9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
‘ree 9329 9200 8836 9137 
Czechoslovakia Koruna * 0201 . 0201 0201 0201 
Denmark Krone * 9088 , 2086 2086 2086 
France (metropolitan) Franc 0084 OO84 OOS4 OOS4 
India_- - Rupee 3016 3016 3018 . 3017 
Netherlands Guilder 3781 3776 770 3THt 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2263 3. 2229 3. 2250 3. 2250 
Norway Krone * 2018 2016 2016 2016 
Portugal pte Escudo * 0405 0403 0401 0401 
South Africa Pound 4. 0050 4.0074 4. O75 4. O75 
Spain ’ Peseta. * 0913 0913 0913 0913 
Sweden AY Krona_. * 2586 2782 2783 2783 
Switzerland __- Franc *, 2336 2336 2336 23336 
United Kingdom- Pound: Free 4. 0328 1. 286 4. 0313 1.031 
*A verages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 





could be sold in Bolivia at the termina- 
tion of the event. 

An exhibition for agricultural prod- 
ucts and of livestock may also take place 
in connection with the celebration. Sev- 
eral South American countries, as well 
as the United States, will probably be in- 
vited by the Bolivian Government to send 
their contributions for display. So far 
as is known, in addition to Bolivia itself, 
Peru and Argentina have notified their 
desire to participate in that event. 








NEWS by COMMODITIES 


(Continued from p. 28) 


tal Belgian consumption, imported cig- 
arettes account for 9.24 percent, im- 
ported cigars 5.5 percent, and imported 
smoking tobacco 1.34 percent. 

Imports of tobacco products on an 
average annual basis for 1937-39 (in kil- 


ograms) were as follows: Cigars and 
cigarillos, 31,000; cigarettes, 81,000; 
smoking tobacco, 342,000. During the 


first 9 months of 1947 the following prod- 
ucts (in kilograms) were imported: 
Cigars and cigarillos, 50,000; cigarettes, 
850,000; smoking tobacco, 117,000. 

Tobacco products are not rationed in 
Belgium and current demand is being 
fully met. 


U. K. TO PURCHASE CERTAIN PORTION OF 
SOUTHERN RHODESIAN TOBACCO 


An agreement has been reached be- 
tween the United Kingdom and Southern 
Rhodesia for the purchase of two-thirds 
of the Southern Rhodesian tobacco crop, 
according to the London press. British 
tobacco manufacturers have reportedly 
agreed to buy this amount of suitable 
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grades of Rhodesian leaf for the next 
5 years. 

The agreement is expected to encour- 
age a substantial increase in Southern 
Rhodesian tobacco production. 


LEAF-TOBACCO SUPPLIES; PRODUCTS 
MANUFACTURED, SWITZERLAND 


Production of leaf tobacco in Switz- 
erland in 1947 is estimated at 2,500 metric 
tons, as compared with 2,930 tons in 1946. 
The decline is attributed to drought. 
The revised tobacco-area figure for 1947 
is 2,970 acres, compared with 3,642 acres 
in the preceding year. The estimate for 
1948 is 2,965 acres. Increased consump- 
tion of higher-grade imported tobacco is 
responsible for the reduction in tobacco 
acreage. 

Imports of leaf tobacco during the first 
11 months of 1947 amounted to 9,225 
metric tons as compared with 7,264 tons 
during the corresponding period of 1946. 
Of the amount imported in 1947, the 
United States supplied 4,426 tons or about 
48 percent and Brazil, 1,941 tons or about 
21 percent. 

In 1946 the consumption of leaf to- 
bacco totaled 11,358 metric tons, of 
which 1,821 tons were domestic leaf and 
9,538 tons were foreign leaf. 

Stocks of leaf tobacco on hand in 
Switzerland on January 1, 1947, totaled 
8,569 tons as against 5,208 tons on the 
like date in 1935. 

Output of manufactured tobacco prod- 
ucts in 1946, with 1945 figures in paren- 
theses, were as follows: Cigars, 564,190,- 
106 units (473,324,902); cigarettes, 
4,455,788,784 units (3,961,382,591); pipe 
mixtures, 2,975,008 kilograms (2,133,- 
095); ‘“Roll-your-own” tobacco for cig- 
arettes, 89,855 kilograms (58,811) ; chew- 
ing tobacco, 3,805 kilograms (5,031); and 
snuff, 27,715 kilograms (20,048). 


Total production in 1947 of cigars 
smoking mixtures, tobacco for rolling 
cigarettes, and snuff probably amounteg 





to about the same as in 1946. However 
the output of cigarettes is believed ty 
have reached 5,000,000,000 units. Rough 
estimates for 1948 show no change with 
the exception of cigarettes, the produc. 
tion of which will probably show a de. 
cline of about 400,000,000 units, as com. 
pared with 1947. 





Current Trends in 

Foreign Trade Policies: 

Review of 1947 
(Continued from p. 6) 


eration in January 1948 on the part of 
nine countries, which together used to 
account for over half of all world trade, 
of the duty concessions to each other 
worked out at Geneva and also the ease. 
ments with regard to other forms of 
trade control to the extent that their 
existing legislation allows. These coun- 
tries are: Australia, Belgium-Nether- 
lands-Luxembourg (Benelux Customs 
Union), Canada, Cuba, France, United 
Kingdom, and the United States. How- 
ever, all of these countries except the 
United States and Cuba are now re- 
stricting the importation of many classes 
of goods, in order to bring their pur- 
chases into closer balance with their cur- 
rent ability to pay. Indeed, in recogni- 
tion of the abnormal conditions in inter- 
national trade now widely prevailing, the 
Geneva Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
provides that, under certain circum- 
stances, the obligation upon govern- 
ments to avoid resort to quantitative re- 
striction on imports or to apply them 
without discrimination may not be fully 
binding until March 1952. 

On the other hand, in the case of many 
of the commodities on which the reduc- 
tions in American duties have been made, 
few foreign countries are yet in a posi- 
tion to increase substantially the volume 
of their exports to the United States. 
Moreover, the official exchange rates of 
a number of countries, especially of Con- 
tinental Europe, have come to overvalue 
their currencies, and the prices at which 
their products would now need to be sold 
in the United States are often reported 
as too high to induce volume purchases, 
even at the reduced duties. For the im- 
mediate future, therefore, the increase 
in international trade as a result of the 
new concessions in tariffs and prefer- 
ences by these nine countries is not likely 
to be of large proportions. 

Some time may elapse before any im- 
portant number of additional countries 
conclude similar reciprocal trade agree- 
ments or make effective those negotiated 
at Geneva, and before the various gov- 
ernments signatory to the ITO Charter 
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complete the necessary ratifications to 
make that binding. Even allowing for the 
postponed practical effect and for some 
defections, however, the steps taken are 
highly significant. For the first time in 
history, the nations normally account- 
ing for the great bulk of world com- 
merce have looked beyond their imme- 
diate limitations, and have agreed upon 
common principles and practices to gov- 
ern their trade relations over the long- 
run, and these are distinctly more liberal 
and expansive in character than have 
been the actual trade practices of many 
of them for some time past. 

The very existence of the Geneva Trade 
Agreements, and the wide acceptance in 
principle of the ITO Charter, with the 
prospect of each participating country 
ultimately sharing in the benefits from 
the concessions and undertakings by each 
of the many other participants, can have 
appreciable influence upon the general 
trend of postwar trade policies. They 
might well serve both as restraints upon 
the adoption during the emergency pe- 
riod of extreme measures which might 
later be difficult to change, and as set- 
ting the general direction and pattern 
toward which governments might be 
prompted gradually to adjust the meth- 
ods of regulating their foreign trade, 
as they work out of the present abnor- 
mal conditions and regain the ability 
to choose among alternative courses of 
action. 





Packaging Requirements, Gibraltar 


The United States Consul at Gibraltar 
advises that, although in Gibraltar there 
are at present no specific requirements 
as to the marking of labels of imported 
goods, the government reportedly will 
soon introduce regulations requiring that 
such goods should be labeled with an 
indication of the country of origin. 

The usual precautions should be taken 
in affixing warning labels on poisonous 
and dangerous drugs and medicines. 

Packing cases should be marked out- 
side with identification marks to enable 
the cases to be checked against the ship’s 
manifest. Cases containing dutiable 
goods are opened and the contents 
weighed by the revenue authorities after 
landing at the commercial wharf. 

The climate of Gibraltar is equable, 
the atmosphere fairly dry, and insect 
pests well under control. Therefore, no 
important special precautions need be 
taken by United States exporters in 
Packing merchandise for shipment to 
Gibraltar. 





Declared exports of Ephedra vulgaris 
through the port of Tientsin, China, to 
the United States in the first 10 months 
of 1947 amounted to 56,039 pounds, valued 
at US$10,251. 
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Reparations News 


GERMAN REPARATIONS PLANTS AVAILABLE 
FOR ALLOCATION 


The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency 
has announced that general-purpose 
equipment designed for peacetime pro- 


Serial No,! Plant name Location 
1007 Hanie] & Lueg G.m. b. H 
B/S/193 
129 Kurhessischer Schieferbergbau Sontra 

58/118 
130 | Vereinigte Deutsche Metall- | Heddernheim 
A/S/119 werke A. G. 
134 Electrochemische Werke Munich 
A/S/73 
189 Elektron G,m.b. H Bad Canstatt 
A/S/149 
197 Wieland Werke A. G Ulm-Voehringen _ . 
A/S/66 } 
201 I. G. Farben Gerstofen - 
4/8/69 
202 Siiddeutsche  Kalk-Stickstoff- | Trostberg. 

werke A.G 

282 Vorrichtungsbau Hueller Ludwigsburg 
A/S/174 
312 Mahler Esslingen _ . 
A/S/158 
333 Maurer Munich 
A/S/79 | 
$42 Motorenfabrik Wilhelm Gut- 
A/S/175 brod 
371 Rohleder Kesselschmiede Stuttgart 
A/S/161 
376 Saeuferer & Co Plochingen 
A/S/162 
4106 Siiddeutsche Arguswerke Karlsruhe 
A/S/166 | 
414 Gebrueder Wagner Stuttgart 
4/S/168 
421 Ad. Zaiser _.do 

S/169 
444 Chemische Werke Kurt Albert Wiesbaden 
A/S/121 
467 M. Kappus. Offenbach 
A/S/122 | 
{71 ' Roehm & Haas Darmstadt 
A/S/125 
502 Dillingerhuette Mannheim 
A/S/148 
503 Haas & Sohn : Sinn_. 
A/S/115 
504 Fraenkische Eisenwerke Niederscheld 
A/S/116 
510 Saline Ludwigshall Bad Wimpfen 
A/S/152 


Where second serial number is shown, it represents serial number for plant in the revised list of plants and part 


plants in US/UK Zones 


Inventories May Be Examined: The of- 
ficial inventories, listing and describing 
the general-purpose equipment available 
for allocation in these plants, may be ex- 
amined during regular business hours in 
the office of the Chief Reparations Officer, 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Expressions of Interest Invited: This 
announcement does not constitute an 
offer of sale. Pursuant to the German 
reparation program, the Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency will allocate the gen- 
eral-purpose equipment of these plants 
among its 18 member Western Allied 
Nations, including the United States. 
These allocations are made on the basis 
of requests for allocation submitted by 
the governments of the respective na- 
tions. As a guide to this Government in 
determining whether any requests should 
be submitted on behalf of the United 
States, the Department of Commerce in- 
vites American business firms and citi- 


Stuttgart-Feuerbach . - 


duction from 24 additional German war 
and industrial plants will be considered 
for allocation as reparation among the 
Western Allied Nations, including the 
United States, in the near future, accord- 
ing to information received by the Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce. These plants are: 


Description 


Dusseldorf-Grafenberg | Plant, for machnie construction, e. g., hydraulic 


pumps, turbines, etc. Supplementary list of 
equipment. 

Part plant, comprising smelting equipment for 
production of copper matte. Smelting equip- 
ment only. 

Part plant, for production of aluminum, copper, 
brass, magnesium products. 

Part plant, comprising section for production 
of concentrated hydrogen peroxide. 

Plant, for production of magnesium castings. 


Part plant, for production of aluminum, copper, 
and zine fabrications. 

Part plant, comprising part of section for pro- 
duction of wax. 

Part plant, for production of calcium carbide. 


| Plant, for production of machine tools and 
accessories. Facilities for manufacturing of 
shoe machinery are to be retained. 

| Plant, for production of chemical equipment, 


Plant, for production of boilers and accessories, 


Plant, for production of trucks. 
Plant, for production of boilers and accessories. 


Plant, for production of machine-tool acces- 
sories. 
| Plant, for production of general engineering. 


Plant, for production of boilers and accessories. 
Plant, for production of material handling. 


(a) Part plant, comprising part of section for 
production of phenoplasts (molding powder). 

(b) Part plant, comprising part of section for 
production of artificial copals. 

Plant, for production of soap products. 


Part plant, comprising section for production 
of soap powder., 
Part plant, comprising one 2-ton converter for 
production of steel. 
Do, 


Do. 
(a) Plant, for production of sodium fluoride. 


| (6) Plant, for production of aluminum fluoride. 
(c) Plant, for production of synthetic cryolite. 


zens to express any interest which they 
may have in the purchase of any items of 
equipment in these plants. Expressions 
of interest should be forwarded to the 
Chief Reparations Officer, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., and must be 
received by February 27, 1948, accom- 
panied by justifying data as indicated in 
the general announcement headed 
“Reparations News,” published in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issue of May 3, 
1947. It is urged that this be done at 
this time even though interest may have 
been indicated to this office previously. 


ADDITIONAL GERMAN REPARATIONS PLANTS 
AVAILABLE FOR ALLOCATION 


On February 2, 1948, subsequent to the 
dissemination of the above list, the Of- 
fice of International Trade issued a cir- 
cular calling attention to the fact that 
the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency has 
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announced that general-purpose equip- 
ment designed for peacetime production 
from 27 additional German plants will 
be considered for allocation. These are 
listed below. Expressions of interest 
must be received by the Chief Repara- 


tions Officer, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., by March 5, 1948. The 
general remarks above under “Inventor- 
ies’”’ and “Expressions of Interest” apply 
here also. 








x Plant name Location Description 
2132 Alkett Berlin-Tegel Plant, for production of armaments and heavy 
mechanical equipment 
2253 _. Hertweck Stephan Gaggenau Piant, for production of threaders, screws, bits 
29 I. G. Farben Sauerstoffwerke Griesheim Plant, for preduction of industrial gases 
A /S/126 Griesheim 
135 Chemische Werke V. Transche | Gerstofen Plant, for production of hydrazine hydrate 
A/S/71 & Co 
255 H. Frank G. m. b. H Mannheim-Birkenau Plant, for production of machine-tool acces 
A/3/153 sories, physical testing 
292 Hommel-W erke : Mannheim Plant, for production of machine toc] acces 
A/S/155 sories 
204 Kiefer Maschinenfabrik Stuttgart Plant, for production of pneumatic equipment 
A/S/156 ind material processing 
297 Kodak A. G. Werk Einsingen Einsingen Plant, for production of phototechnics 
A/S/176 
301 Fr. Krupp Geisenheim Plant, for production of pneumatic equipment 
A/S/129 
331 Maschinenfabrik Wiesbaden W iesbaden Plant, for production of material-handlir 
A/S/131 equipment, boilers and accessories, chet 
equipment 
345 Mueller & Wagner Wallau Plant, for production of metallurgical equi; 
A/3/132 
4 Ernst Reime Nurnberg for production of machine-tool acces 
. S/SU 
3R5 Schmidt & Sohn Nurnberg for production of material-handling 
A/S/83 equipment 
397 Stiefelmeyer Esslingen Plant, for production of machine-tool ac 
A/S/164 series 
403 Stoehr Offenbach Plant, for production of material-handlir 
A/S/135 equipment 
405 Streicher Bad Canstatt Plant, for production of boilers and acces 
A/S/168 
407 Siiddeutsche Priazisionswerke Geislingen ‘lant, for production of mact ol acce 
A/S/167 sories 
411 Ultrapriizisionswerk Aschaffenburs Plant, for production of machine-t a 
A/S/84 Sores 
468 P. 3. Mobs Giessen/ Lahn Two plants, for production of soap product 
8,124 
260 Geiseler Munich Plant, for production of machine-tool acc 
8/74 sories 
278 Dr. Ing. Heymans Auerbach Darm- Plant, for production of fine mechar | work 
A/S/137 stadt 
281 Fulmina-Werke ( Pfeil Mannheim lant, for production of metallurgical equi} 
A/S/154 ment 
304 Lavis H. Soehne Offenbach Plan, for production of boilers and accessorie 
A/S/130 
336 Meissner & Wurst Stuttgart yn of pre equipment 
A/S/159 
367 Rheinhuetts Wiesbaden m of prime I ve eneral 
4/5/133 
RO) G. Schiele & Co Eschborn of prime m« pre 
A /5/134 
3S¢ Schmid & Wezel Maulbronn n of electrotect 
second serial number is shown, it represents ser numt f ! . f A i} 
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(Continued from p. 9) 


quotations for complete equipment for the 
manufacture of milk sugar from sweet whey, 
capable of working up 8,000 liters of whey in 
8 hours. Also, complete equipment for the 
manufacture of condensed and dried milk, 
capable of working up 5,000 liters each of 
condensed and dried milk in 8 hours. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

37. Denmark—Ludvig C. Ludvigsen (manu- 
facturer), Linnesgade 16 A, Copenhagen, de- 


sire purchase quotations for substantial 
quantities of cotton gabardines, and shirt 
poplins. 

38. Hong Kong—South China Morning 


Post, Ltd. (newspaper publisher and printer), 
1-3 Wyndham Street, wishes to receive quo- 
tations for a camera, screens, chemicals, and 
dark room and etching equipment to re- 
habilitate its process block department. The 
circulation of this paper is approximately 
7,500 copies. One sheet of photogravure pic- 
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tures has been furnished by 
newspaper that manufacturers 
of process block equipment will recognize his 
requirements from examination of this speci- 
men. The sheet is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

39. Italy—Bongiovanni Francesco (edito: 
publisher, wholesaler and retailer of music), 
28 Via Rizzoli, Bologna, seeks purchase quo- 
tations for classical, popular, and other kinds 
of music 

40. Italy—Cooperativa Provinciale degli 
Agricoltori (agricultural cooperative), 48 Via 
d'Azeglio, Bologna, seeKs purchase quotations 
for the following commodities: organic and 
chemical fertilizers such as raw and cooked 
hoof and horn meal, bone meal, dried blood, 
nitrates, ammonium sulfate, and calc.um 
cyanamide; copper-sulfate parasiticides and 
insecticides; feedstuffs of coconut, peanut, 
soybean, and other kinds of pressed fodder 
cake. 

41. Italy—G. Crescentini di Arnaldo Bor- 
Sari (retailer, import merchant), 9 Via Farini, 
Bologna, seeks purchase quotations for radios, 
phonographs, grand and mechanical-player 
pianos. Characteristics of local current sup- 
ply are: lighting current, 160 volts, 50 cycles; 
power current, 260 volts, 50 cycles 


manager ol 


who states 


42. Italy—Ditta Corsini & Meriggian 
(wholesaler, manufacturer, import mer. 
chant), 20 Via Nazario Sauro, Bologna, Seeks 
quotations for tin plate, steel pipe, ang 
malleable cast-iron pipe fittings 

43. Italy—Manifattura Bolognese Gratta. 
buge (manufacturer of light, medium, and 
heavy-weight brooms and brushes), 44 yj, 
Capo di Lucca, Bologna, desire purchase quo- 
tations for nickel and chromium sulfate for 
electroplating purposes; and synthetic vinyl 
resin monofilaments for use in the manu. 
facture of brushes 

44. Italy—Pasquale Manfriana di Forty. 
nato Manfriana (wholesaler, processor, jm. 
port merchant), 56 Viale Mazzini, Florence. 
seeks purchase quotations for seeds such as 
cereal, legume, and grass 

45. Italy—S. A. V. A. R.—Societa Anonima 
Vendita Apparecchi Radio (wholesaler, re. 
tailer, import merchant, agent), 6 Via Rica. 
soli, Leghorn, desires purchase quotations 
and seeks agency for the following 
hold sewing machines; 


house- 
household electrical 
appliances such as hair dryers, toasters, elec. 
tric shavers, and mixers; radios, gramo.- 
phones, and radio-gramophones, also acces. 
sories and replacement parts 

46. Italy—Societa Anonima Termvolt 
(wholesaler, import merchant), 4 Via Car- 
bonesi, Bologna, seeks purchase quotations 
for accessories for trucks, automobiles, boats 
and aircraft such as spark plugs, ball bear- 
ings, oil filters, piston rings, and batteries 

47. Italy—Stabilimento Guido Calosi (re- 
taller, wholesaler, import merchant), 170 Via 
Senese, Florence, desires purchase quotations 
for American species of fruit and vegetable 
seeds, and bulbs; and vegetable hormones 

48. Siam—Siam Feather & Forest Products 
Pty. Ltd., urgently desires purchase quota- 
tions on one fine grading machine, one dust- 
ing machine, and one rough grader for use 
in duck-feather factory. Proprietor, Keith 
Hyland, specifically requests that all com- 
munications be addressed to him c/o Ameri- 
can Embassy, Bangkok, Siam 

World Trade Directory Report 
pared 

49. Spain—-Manipulados del Ter, S. A. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), Sarria de 
Ter, Gerona, desires purchase quotations for 
machinery sor 


being pre- 


gummed, colored, paraffined 


paper and artificial leather. Also, machtnery 


for winding, calendering, and cutting paper 
Export Agency Opportunities 
50. Brazil—D. P. Loretto (manufacturers 
agent), Rua Mexico 164, 4° andar, Sala 42 
Rio de Janeiro, seeks representation for auto- 
mobile parts 
51. Cuba 
merchant) 


and accessorie 
Agustin Prado, Jr 
San Ignacio 256 
agency for evaporated milk 

52. Denmark—Ludv. C. Ludvigsen 
agent, manufacturers’ agent) 16A 
gade, Copenhagen 
cotton yarns 

53. Italy—-Renato Giomi (wholesaler, sales 
agent), 4/r Via Banchelli, Prato (Florence) 
seeks agency for tertile mac} inery and acces- 
ories in general 

54. Italy—Giovanni Pascale (sales agent), 
9 Via Farini, Bologna, desires to act as repre- 
sentative 


(commission 
Habana, desires 


(sales 
Linnes- 


seeKs representation for 


for photographic equipment and 
supplies, and household electrical appliances 
Characteristics of local current supply: light- 
ing current, 160 volts, 50 cycles; power cur- 
rent, 260 volts, 50 cycles 

55. Italy—Alberto Torricini & Co. (sales 
agent, commission merchant), 3 (R), Via San 
Giorgio, Prato (Florence), seeks representa- 
tion for a line of carding, spinning, and other 
textile machinery and replacement parts; and 
aniline and other dyes used in the textile 
industry 

56. Turkey—‘Elteris 
(manufacturers’ agent) 


Komandit 
Agopyan Han, Ga- 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Mexican Hearings Postponed 


(Based on State Department Press Release No. 68 of January 29, 1948) 


The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation announced on January 29 that 
the closing date for the filing of briefs and 
for making application to be heard in re- 
gard to negotiations for the revision of 
schedule I of the Trade Agreement with 
Mexico is extended until February 18. 
The date for the public hearing is post- 
poned until February 25, beginning on 
that date at 10 a. m. Public notice of 
intention to negotiate for the revision of 
Schedule I of the Trade Agreement with 
Mexico was made on December 30, 1947, 
by the Acting Secretary of State and ap- 
pears in the December 31, 1947, issue of 
the Federal Register (12 F. R. 8901). 


Committee for Reciprocity 
Information 


EXTENSION OF PERIOD FOR PRESENTA- 
TION OF VIEWS TO THE COMMITTEE FOR 
RECIPROCITY INFORMATION REGARD- 
ING REVISION OF SCHEDULE I OF THE 
TRADE AGREEMENT WITH MEXICO: 
PUBLIC NOTICE 


Closing date for submission of briefs, Febru- 
ary 18, 1948 

Closing date for application to be heard, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1948 

Public hearin open, February 25, 1948 


SUBMISSION OF INFORMATION TO COMMITTTEE 
FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


The Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion hereby gives notice that the closing date 
for submission of information and views in 


writing, and of applications for supplemental 
oval presentation of views, in regard to the 
negotiations for the revision of Schedule I of 
the trade agreement with Mexico, which re- 
lates to the customs treatment accorded 
United States products upon importation into 
Mexico, in respect of which notice of inten- 
tion to negotiate was issued by the Acting 
Secretary of State on December 30, 1947, has 
been extended to Wednesday February 18, 
1948. Such communications should be ad- 
dressed to “The Chairman, Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, Tariff Commission 
Building, Eighth and E Streets Northwest, 
Washington 25, D. C.” 

The date for the opening of the public 
hearing is postponed until 10 a. m. on Febru- 
ary 25, 1948, before the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information, in the hearing room of 
the Tariff Commission in the Tariff Com- 
mission Building, where supplemental oral 
statements will be heard. 

Ten copies of written statements, either 
typewritten or printed, shall be submitted 
of which one copy shall be sworn to. Appear- 
ance at hearings before the Committee may 
be made only by those persons who have filed 
written statements and who have within the 
time prescribed made written application for 
a hearing, and statements made at such hear- 
ings shall be under oath. 

Persons interested in items of export may 
present their views regarding any tariff con- 
cessions that might be requested of the 

sovernment of Mexico in the negotiations. 

By direction of the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information this 29th day of January 
1948 

EDWARD YARDLEY, 
Secretary. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
January 29, 1948. 





lata, Istanbul, seeks agency for electrical 
cables (aerial, underground, and submarine), 
and electrical wires 

57. Union of South Africa—G. Beveridge 
Brewster & Co. (sales agent), National Bank 
Building, Pritchard Street, Johannesburg, 
seeks agency representation from manufac- 
turers of toilet tissues, paper towels, paper 
serviettes, and paper specialties. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $l a 
list for each country. 

Air Conditioning and Refrigerating Manu- 
facturers and Assemblers—Brazil. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 


Equipment Importers and Dealers—Argen- 
tina, 


Alcoholic-Beverage 
ada. 
Alcoholic-Beverage 
mark, 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Chile. 

Canneries—Turkey 


Manufacturers—Can- 


Manufacturers—Den- 


February 7. 


1948 


Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Netherlands. 

Flour Mills—Netherlands. 

Freight Forwarders and Customhouse Brok- 
ers—Netherlands. 

Livestock Importers, Dealers, Producers, 
Breeders, and Exporters—Venezuela. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters 
India. 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—Switzer- 
land. 

Medicinal-and-Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Venezuela. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Guatemala. 

Waste Paper and Rag Importers and Deal- 
ers—Belgium. 





The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (“World 
Bank”) announced on January 7 that it 
has received a letter from the Yugoslav 
Ambassador, Mr. Sava N. Kosanovic, re- 
questing a loan of $500,000,000 to the 
Government of Yugoslavia. The Bank 
has acknowledged receipt of this letter 
and is advising what data will be required 
before consideration can be given to the 
request. 








(Continued from p. 18) 


MINERAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Production of refractory-grade chrome 
ore was interrupted by the series of 
typhoons, but output for 1947 is ex- 
pected to reach 180,000 to 190,000 tons. 

The first well drilled by the Far East 
Oil Development Co. on its Cebu lease 
has been abandoned. While some pure 
crude oil and gas were found, they were 
not in sufficient quantity or under suffi- 
cient pressure to warrant commercial ex- 
ploitation. It is proposed to drill an- 
other well on the property, and also two 
on the company’s lease at San Andres 
on the Bontoc Peninsula, southern Luzon. 
Directors of the company have voted to 
offer 10,000,000 new shares to stockhold- 
ers. Whether or not the outcome of the 
company’s test drilling will influence the 
Government’s previously announced 
plans to give consideration to proposals 
from private companies to explore for 
and develop oil resources has not been 
determined. 


TRANSPORTATION 


With 3,000,000 pesos received from the 
War Damage Commission the Manila 
Railroad Co. has placed orders for new 
rolling stock, and officials of the com- 
pany are considering a plan to request 
a loan from the Export-Import Bank for 
the purchase of additional rolling stock, 
in an effort to increase its services. 

The Manila International Airport has 
completed plans to take over Nichols 
Field and operate on a self-sustaining 
basis, with several nonaeronautical con- 
cessions. Philippine Air Lines (PAL) is 
reportedly considering a proposal to float 
a bond issue of 4,000,000 pesos to finance 
expansion and increase working capital. 
A British mission has conferred with 
Government representatives regarding a 
proposed air-transport agreement, but 
negotiations remained unsettled at the 
beginning of December. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


SUBJECTS FOR CONSIDERATION BY NINTH 
PARLIAMENT 


Among the subjects to be considered 
during the Fifth Session of the Ninth 
Parliament of South Africa are the trade 
agreements with 16 countries, the 
British Financial Agreement, uranium 
deposits, the continuation of price con- 
trol, the Public Service Act, the National 
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Transport Board Act, and the Merchant 
Shipping Act, according ##the announce- 
ment made by the Governor General in 
his opening address. 

His speech also emphasized South 
Africa’s favorable economic position, the 
improvement in production of foodstuffs 
and minerals, increased immigration of 
skilled workers and of capital investment 
from abroad, and the Union’s progress in 
soil conservation, social welfare, health 
services, housing, and labor relations. 
He stated that the Union would continue 
its efforts.toward the solution of world 
problems and recovery, would grant 
larger responsibility to natives in their 
own areas, and would ve to make 
the native representative council a more 
effective body. 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade and Financial Agreement Signed 
with U.S. S. R—A trade and financial agree- 
ment between’ the United Kingdom and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was 
signed recently in Moscow. The Soviet 
Union undertakes to make available out of 
its 1947 harvest 450,000 metric tons of barley, 
200,000 metric tons of maize, and 100,000 
metric tons of oats. The United Kingdom, 
in return, will supply 35,000 tons of narrow 
gage light rails from new production ‘and 
surpluses. 

The agreement further contains provisions 
about the conclusion of contracts with 
United Kingdom manufacturers for the 
supply of locomotives, trucks, winches, ex- 
cavators, cranes, and other machinery to 
Soviet Russia. Negotiations are to com- 
mence at once with the object of supplying 
that country with these items and with wool, 
rubber, aluminum, cacao beans, and coffee. 
The two governments also agree to discuss 
inti the near future the subject of supplying 
tin to the U. S.S. R. If by May 31, 1948, 
the total value of Soviet orders placed for 
the equipment specified in the schedules 
does not reach one-half of the total value of 
the equipment, the Russian Government has 
the right to reconsider its undertaking to 
make available the last 200,000 tons of the 
750,000 tons of grain. 

The financial provisions of the agreement 
relate to the Anglo-Soviet Civil Supplies 
Agreement of August 16, 1941. As from May 
1, 1947, the interest payable on advances out- 
standing under the 1941 Agreement and of 
all further advances, including that of 
August 1, 1947, is to be calculated at the rate 
of one-half of 1 percent per annum. As 
from May 1, 1947, repayment of 50 percent 
of the amount of the advances outstanding 
at that date under the 1941 Agreement and 
repayment of any further advances, includ- 
ing that of August 1, 1947, is to be made in 
12 equal yearly installments, of which the 
first is to be paid at the end of the fourth 
year. With certain exceptions, the United 
Kingdom waives its claims for repayment in 
connection with deliveries made and services 
rendered to Soviet Russia during World 
War IT. 





Declared exports from Tsingtao, China, 
to the United States during the first 11 
months of 1947 inc!uded 12,000 goatskins, 
valued at US$16,000. 
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Chile.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 


> Sr 


Trade-mark 
Istidal C 


Class No. and product 
75—Drugs and phar- 





was published in the Diario Oficial of —— ee 
January 15, 1948. Opposition must be Zimema Do 
filed within 30 days from date of publi- Sofata - . Do 
: . Axicut _- Do. 
oneem: Molca Do. 
Trade-mark Class No. and product Aucusik - Do 
R. H. V. Ideal-- 75—Drugs and phar- Cillenta Do 
maceutical prod- Pagenol Do 
ucts. Alarsin - : Do 
_ Sa eae Do Glasenol : Do 
Somnipron - Px Do. Aledil Do 
Frungoseptil -- : Do. Siponil - Do 
Caronamin --_----- Do. El Buda Do 
Lentamina ° Do Naarden - Do ' 
Caronisan ___-_-- ; Do. Unifa Do 
Sanicaron ___---_-- Do. Enciflur Do. 
Stopcilina ___--_- Do Fluocal _- Do 
ae Do. Fluorcal Do 
Sindoral _-__---- Do. Fliuoral Do 
Sinoctal ----- — Do. Fluorcal Do 
0 Do. Convalina Do 
a . Do. Convalol Do 
SS oe 2 Do. Convalan Do. 
Amberlit _.__--- Do. Conval Do 
Saniresin es Do. Inoconval Do 
0 een Do Convalinol - Do. 
Ee eee Do Lewis_ _- 29--Machines for 
a . Do. knitting, weaving, 
|  aeeeepernreae Do. sewing, etc. 
CO ESE Do Columbia - Do. 
CO aa Do. Eastman Do. 
i a i Do. U. S. Cutter Do. 
Appert ...-.- Do Faprocalo Lolas 36—Machinery and 
Oenotannin -_-_-- Do vehicles in general, 
Monotheamin - ‘ Do. Eastman Do 
Neuranemico Saiz Do Compo ‘ Do. 
De Carlos Sunnen Do 
Quinofebrina Saiz Do Murex . : Do. 
De Carlos Dibujo de Neumatico Do 
Protine ___-_- Do Canton 45—Clothing and tex- 
Vasonal ___- Do tiles. 
Vasogran-_- es Do. Windsor Do 
Dawennk = ..........- Do. Safeguard 81—-Printed matter, 
Diurosina _-_ Do stationery articles, 
0 . Do. paper. 
Diclina _--- , ‘ Do Faprocalo Lolas Do. 
a Se Do Hirondelle Do 
Frozen Foods and Refrigerated Meat and 
Venezuela Poultry: Revised Tariff Classifications Con- 
tinued in Effect.—Various tariff classifica- 
Tariffs and Trade Controls tions and reduced rates of import duty on 
” frozen and refrigerated meat and poultry, 
Cement: Duty-Free Importation Con- dried and salted meats, frozen vegetables, 


tinued.—The duty-free importation of port- 
land cement into Venezuela, subject to prior 
authorization from the Ministry of Finance 
for each shipment, will be continued until 
June 30, 1948, by virtue of Resolution No. 
498 of the Ministry of Finance, published 
in Gaceta Oficial of December 30, 1947. 

This action represents a continuation of 
an exemption from import duty which has 
been in effect since December 7, 1942, as a 
means of facilitating the importation of 
cement for building and highway construc- 
tion. 

|For previous announcements of extension 
of duty-free privilege, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 31, 1946, February 8, 1947, 
and August 9, 1947.] 


and certain frozen prepared meats, estab- 
lished by Resolution 483 of the Venezuelan 
Ministry of Finance, dated November 30, 
1946, have been continued in force without 
change until June 30, 1948, according to in- 
formation received from the United States 
Embassy in Caracas. 

This continuation was made effective by 
Resolution No. 501 of the Ministry of Finance, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of December 
30, 1947. The affected products are classified 
under Items 1, 12 E, and 36 bis of the Vene- 
zuelan tariff schedule. 

[For the announcement of the passage of 
Resolution 483, and a list of the products 
affected by the resolution, see ForEIGN COM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of Februay 8, 1947.] 
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